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The Editorial Point of View 


SEE IT RIGHT 
CHOOL days from the first of 
KJ December to Christmas are like 


they begin white and 
grow darker to black, or they begin 


a scale of values: 


black and grow lighter to white. The 
reading of the scale is determined by 
the way it is held by the teacher. 


If she be an idolator, worshiping a 
course of study, a daily schedule, and 
an electric clock, for her the December 
days will run to black. If she be a 
worshiper of the living spirit incarnate 
in her children, the days will run from 
black to white — that pure white day 
within whose glory stands the Christ- 


nas Tree. 


“Christmas works the very devil 
with my school program,” an automa- 
tic schoolmaster once remarked. “Oh, 


| sometimes devoutly wish there were 
no Christmas!” sighed a mechanical 
imaiden teacher who had seen it demor- 
alize her school some forty times. 
Why do teachers talk that way? Be- 
cause they do not see that their idols 
are idols, like china 
stuffed straw, like scarecrows. 
The schools they keep are as far re- 
moved from reality as possible. And 
their children Their boys 


and girls find themselves living in a 


hollow dolls or 


with 
know it. 


world where people move about and 
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work and talk and help one another, 
but attending a school where children 
must keep still and study and refrain 
from whispering and are forbidden to 
help anybody. They find themselves 
living in a world where people like to 
make useful things for everybody, 
but attending a school where children 
forced to work 
problems for the wastebasket and the 


furnace. 


are out make-believe 


“Christmas presents a unique 
opportunity, . possibly a greater op- 
portunity than any other time of the 
school year,” say the teachers of the 
W. Parker School, 
Opportunity for what? 
with realities, for developing the social 


Francis Chicago. 


For dealing 


virtues, sympathy, co-operation, gen- 
Such teachers have no 

Last fall they posted the 
following notice on the school bulletin 
board: 


erosity. use 


for shams. 


WANTED AT ONCE GOOD 
FOLLOWING 


WORKERS IN 
TRADES: 


THE 


25 Mechanics — Must have a good knowledge 
of auto repair work, aerial machines, boats, en- 
gines (both stationary and locomotive), clockwork 
motors, agricultural implements, wagon repairs, 
etc., etc., ete. 

20 Painters — Good at retouching. Must have 
experience in mixing and judging colors and be 
able to handle brushes well. 

20 Surgeons — (In hospital). Skill especially 
needed in grafting arms and legs and replacing 
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new heads. Those with previous experience in 
either hospital or private practice preferred. 

10 Veterinary Surgeons — A good knowledge 
of the anatomy of dogs, Teddy Bears, and horses 
is necessary. 

10 Book Repair Men — Neat and careful work- 
ers, able to handle needle and paste brush well. 


titute homes in the ward and the hos- 
pitals of the city. 

The account of all this, given in 
detail in the first Year Book published 
by the school, and sold for thirty-five 





A decorative design by T. B. Hapgood, made for a Christmas 
greeting. Privately printed for Edwin O. Grover and a few 
of his friends. 


10 Repair Men for Game Department. 

20 Wrappers and Packers — Wanted for pack- 
ing and shipping department. Only neat workers 
need apply. 

1 Foreman and 1 Inspector — Wanted in each 
of the following departments: 


Mechanical Book Repair 
Painting Game Department 
Hospital Wrapping and Packing 


Application may be made in person or by letter. 
Steady work promised from now until December 


20th. Good Hours. Good Wages. 
Santa CLavs. 
P.S. This is my busy season, and I have ap- 


pointed Mr. Wahlstrom superintendent of my 
Annex Shop at the Francis W. Parker School. 
Particulars may be obtained from him or from any 
of the teachers in said school. 

Applications should be in by December Ist. 


From their homes the children brought 
all the toys they were willing to give 
away. These were repaired, renovated, 
packed in prettily decorated 
and sent to other children in the des- 


boxes, 





A decorative design for a New Year greeting by T. B. Hap- 
good. Privately printed for a few of his friends. 


cents, is as fascinating as a popular 
a drink of 
and 
must find 


novel, and as refreshing as 
spring The 
who attend such a 


water. boys girls 
school 
themselves living in a real world all 
the time, a world in which the problems, 
the activities, and the rewards, both 
outside anc' inside the schoolroom, are 
the same in kind. 


the December days will read from dark 


In such a school 
to light, and be prophetic of a new year. 


THE BEST GIFTS 


“At Thanksgiving thoughts of relief 
of the more elemental needs, such as 
clothing, 
say those same teachers in Chicago. 
“At Christmas, however, while these 


food and are uppermost,” 


are present to some extent, they are 


overshadowed by the thought of pro- 
viding joy and good cheer, 


mainly 
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through less material means.”” Among 
these less material means the Christmas 
greeting holds a prominent place. 
From a thoughtfully worded, carefully 


reproduces a drawing in ink by George 


Wolfe Plank, of Philadelphia. Such 


work is not too difficult for bright boys 
and girls to emulate. 


Children should 























Sprays of mistletoe sent from Texas to the editor of the Scnoo. Arts 
Macazine by Miss Eva Fowler, Supervisor of Drawing, Sherman, Texas. 


note, to a well designed and 
finely drawn card, 


written 
the range is wide. 
Such gifts are to be commended as 
They 
The 
selection of subject matter, the arrange- 
the spacing, the 
call for the exercise of all the 
taste and skill possessed by a pupil in 
any grade. The design may vary 
according to individual capacity from 


appropriate to school children. 


are inexpensive and exacting. 


ment of elements, 
coloring, 


a single Christmas star to such drawings 
as those that appear on page 208, by 
Theodore B. Hapgood, a professional 
designer, whose work is always strong, 
temperate, refined, and perfectly con- 
sistent throughout. . Some of his de- 
signs have been reproduced and sold by 
Mr. Alfred Bartlett, of Boston, whose 
tasteful publications are a potent in- 
fluence for good throughout the coun- 


try. The frontispiece this month is 


from one of Mr. Bartlett’s plates. It 
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learn that beauty is not dependent on 
complexity and brilliancy, but on sim- 
plicity and harmony; and that it appears 
not in the costly but in the appropriate. 

One of the best gifts received by the 
Editor last Christmas the least 
expensive. Its preparation required 
a thought, a walk, 
board box, and a postage stamp. It 


was 


only little paste- 
came some nineteen hundred miles. It 
gave so much pleasure that the Editor 
could not keep it to himself. This gift 
was a spray or two of mistletoe from 
Miss Eva Fowler, of Sherman, Texas. 
The long journey had stiffened and dried 
it so that when taken from the box it 
‘ame out in 
more lovely than a Japanese ramma of 


one rectangular mass 


carved cedar. It is produced herewith, 
furnish data for mistletoe designs 
this Christmas, and to pass a pleasure 
round. 
The best gifts are those which rep- 
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resent the most loving forethought and 
the least money. 


CHRISTMAS WORK IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Last September I asked my good 
friend, Mrs. Luella Fay Maynard, who 
is inspiring teachers and children in 
the town of Barnstable, on Cape Cod, 





THE BUILDING WHER! 
THE AMERICAN F XI | 
SITION WAS INSTALLED 














Phe first published photographs from the 


what she thought about Christmas work 


in schools in rural districts. Here is 


her reply: 


One day last week I asked our teachers to tell 
me briefly in writing just how they felt in regard 
to our Christmas work. Every year we propose 
that each child shall make something in school, 
in connection with his drawing, that is suitable 
I begged our teachers for a 
perfectly frank expression, “Honest Injun,” as to 
whether it was all worth while? Personally when 
the last hole has been punched, the last brad 
driven, the last lettering inspected with a lenient 
eye, I can fervently repeat the closing words of a 
good brother in a prayer meeting long, long ago, 
“And I tell you brethren I’ve had a siege on’t.” 

I waited with some curiosity for the returns 


for a Christmas gift. 





from my fellow workers, who carry the heavy end 
of the load imposed by this Christmas work, the 
workers who know the children as the supervisor 
As I look 


them over I am surer than ever that the sun never 


never can. Their repiies are coming in. 
shines for the children as it does in the short 
December days, and that the Christmas spirit 
does enter into these simple school exercises and 
give joy to the children. 

Needles and knives, paste and scissors in the 
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Art-Educational Congress in Dresden last August. 


primaries help make “something for my mother.” 
Nobody works for himself; yet once I was told, 
“TI gave my blotter to my father, but I don’t let 
him use it.” We that where 
there is no manual training, it is wise to select one 


have concluded 
project that interests the class, and require each 
member to make the thing selected. The work 
is done at school under supervision. I say to my 
teachers, “Encourage home products but don’t 
pin your faith to them.” They should follow the 
school exercises, and often do, when the problem 
has been understood and enjoyed. 

It is usually hard for children in the country 
to get the necessary materials. Sometimes every- 
thing needed has to be carried or sent to the schools 
by the supervisor. 

These are the days when the shop windows of 
the city are full of suggestions that we must miss. 
Yet perhaps by reason of our environment what 
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The main entrance to the park where the exhibition was held. 2. An avenue in the park between the exposition 
buildings. 3. General view of the American section of the exhibition. 4. Another entrance to the exhibition park. 
5. The palatial exhibition building in which the annual exhibit of German painting is held. 
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we do make means more to our children, and the 
value of the work may be in proportion to the 
joy it puts into some hearts. 

I append a single sentence from each of several 


letters the sentence that seems to me the best 


worth quoting: 


All my boys and girls look forward to their Christmas work 


with much interes The children are glad to make things 


for their friends. Almost everything they make is given away. 
CorvirT. 

I find my 
children enjoying the Christmas drawing, especially because 


Enthusiasm at the Christmas season is keen. 


they have an appreciation of purpose not duplicated at any 
other time of the school year. I feel that such work is a neces- 
sity and is time well spent. No other exercises give such defi- 
L. Q.S. 
the school product at 
Christmas, something both ornamental and useful, had in the 
Children like to make 


presents for their own parents with their own hands, and the 


nite results to both pupil and teacher 
It has always seemed to me that 


making of it the most enthusiasm 


parents are quite as pleased to receive them. G. FH 

At Christmas time the children depend upon making some- 
thing of their own arid take pleasure in giving their work to 
their parents. I think things made closely in line with their 
satisfactory The little people 
take pride in doing this kind of work well M.L.C 

One of the most important features of the Christmas work 
Another 
point worth noting is that it gives the supervisor some idea of 


most 


ordinary drawing are 


is designing. In such work originality seems easier. 


Christmas work is often 
A. W.R. 


It is always necessary to allow some extra time for the 


what certain pupils can do. The 
surprisingly good 


Christmas work, but in my opinion the time is well spent. 
As a result of this work in school children often work along 
the same lines at home. I am sure that my pupils look for- 


ward eagerly to such school work We all enjoy it together 


O. M. P. 


with the Christmas spirit that it brings to us. 


I suppose I ought to go over all this and make 
it hang together, but it is 11 p.m. and I would 
make it worse instead of better. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. L. Maynarp. 


Among the letters from the teachers 
was one containing an important sen- 
that Mrs. did 
underline. Here it is: 


tence Maynard not 


The matter of purchasing and giving things at Christmas 
The generous 
within reasonable limits. 


time is often carried to too great extremes. 
spirit should be cultivated, but 
Children take a natural pride in doing something new with 
their own hands, but they must be turned toward the making 
of simple inexpensive articles You may count on me to 
assist you in any work of the kind that you would like my 
pupils to undertake. There is no manner of extravagance in 
the work you advocate in holiday observance. — E. E. 8. 


Herein lies the secret of perennial 


success in special work in schools. 


In each grade one or two carefully 
thought-out problems agreeable to the 





children — problems involving a mini- 
mum of expense and a maximum of 


thought, taste, and skill. 


THE 


We have to thank Miss Deborah R. 
Murray, of Trenton, and Mr. Charles 
W. Boebinger, of Cincinnati, for gifts 


DRESDEN CONGRESS 


which make possible the first pictures 
the Fourth Art- 
Educational 210 
and 211. Miss Murray is responsible 
for all but one, the view of the American 
exhibit. Some of the 
hibited will be shown in 


from International 


Congress, on pages 


best work ex- 
the ScHoo. 
Arts MaAGaAzINnE as soon as the plates 


arrive from Europe. 
A PIONEER SUPERVISOR 


Mrs. Mary E. Van Waconen, who 
served the city of Pittsburg faithfully 
for twenty-five years as Supervisor of 
Drawing, died on Monday, the ninth 
of September, at her home in Kingston, 
New York. 
the first supervisor of drawing employed 
the 
day of her appointment until the day 


Mrs. Van Wagonen was 


by the city of Pittsburg. From 
she tendered her resignation on account 
of failing health, her enthusiasm and 
her devotion were always at high-water 
mark. She was a member of the Kin- 
dergarten Association, and had _ been 
President of the Teachers’ Art Club, 
and of the Eastern Art 
Training Teachers’ Association. Widely 


and Manual 


she _ will missed. 
the 
first to be granted a teacher’s pension 
by the Board of Education of Pittsburg, 


and upon her death the Board adopted 


known, be greatly 


Mrs. Van Wagonen was among 


resolutions to be recorded as a tribute 


to her memory. 
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Toyland and Some of its Secrets 


By Mary H. Hogan 


Supervisor of Drawing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


| icone August days are still with 
us, and we are enjoying vaca- 


tions at seaside and mountain, lake and 
woods, plans for Christmas celebra- 
tion are being made. In the large 
department stores the busy decorator 
and his assistants are then beginning the 
work that later on attracts and amuses 
the holiday shopper. 

Last year, one of the department 
stores in Harrisburg, Penn., had an 
unusually fine attraction, wonderfully 
well planned and well worked out. It 
was intended as an advertisement and 
for the of the children. 
But it proved to be of just as great 
the children of a larger 


amusement 


interest to 
growth. 

“Toyland,” as the exhibit was called, 
was on exhibition on an upper floor of 
the store. It attracted so many people 
that three elevators and the stairways 
could not accommodate the crowds, 
and the interior fire-escapes were re- 
sorted to to relieve the congestion. 

The display, a miniature village and 
its environs, was perhaps twenty feet 


square. It was viewed from but one 


three 
feet high, gradually sloping up in hills 
and mountains to the extreme height 
of about six feet. 
hills were constructed of burlap, dipped 


side — the front, where it was 


The mountains and 


in plaster of paris and shaped as de- 
sired before hardening. A framework 
of wood was necessary in several places. 
After the plaster was dry, paint and 
colored sawdust was used to produce 
natural effects of field and road and 
mountain. 

“Toyland” showed a scattered village 
of probably thirty houses or more. 
Each was different from the others in 


construction and color. There were 
flower gardens and window boxes; 
vines clambering over the porches; 


trees in sedate rows along the road; 
several churches, each different in its 
architectural style; and, way up on 
the mountainside, beside the mountain 
stream and a waterfall of real water, 
a flour mill and a sawmill were in opera- 
tion. The miller could be seen with a 
bag of grain on his back; and the men 
in the sawmill were busy with the logs. 


Farther down the mountain was a 
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A miniature circus parade made by 
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Mr. Joseph Seltzer, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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the active 


work with pick and shovel and barrow. 


stone quarry with men at 


And, close to the bottom, along the 
broad highway, was the Wayside Inn, 
with its coat-of-arms, and flagged court- 
barrels and benches and 


yard, and 


tables. 


and having a full circus band seated 


thereon. Following are the open wagons 


containing the wild animals; then 
fancy gilded wagons and chariots. 


Clowns, too, in carts drawn by oxen. 
The “ 


a steam calliope ending the parade. 


largest herd” of elephants and 
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Some of Mr. Seltzer’s artistic miniature houses made from cardboard, with trees covered with moss, and miniature 


inhabitants made of wood. 


The little village, attired in its best, 
is awaiting the arrival of the parade, 
Crowds of little 


men and women are scattered along 


for it is Circus Day. 
the street. The apple woman with her 
basket, the pedler with shoestrings, the 
man with the pusheart, the business 
man with his morning paper — all are 
waiting. The parade appears, being 
set in motion by a concealed motor. 
First the band wagon, drawn by four- 


teen horses, gayly stepping to the music, 





There was an amusement park, 
with a scenic railway, merry-go-round, 
street cars, and other attractions, all in 
motion. 

A gentleman from Denmark, seeing 
the display, remarked that “it took him 
back again to his school days, when the 
making of similar toys was taught in his 
native schools.” 

Would this not be a good idea for our 
own children, who, always interested 
intense delight in 
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in toys, would take 
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creating them? It would not be too 
great a task for the children. 

The pupils in a “Special School” 
for deficients in this city, working at a 
great disadvantage in the way of tools, 
copied some of these toys in a very 
creditable way. 

The bear, 


horses, elephants, oxen, 


about twenty inches long. These struc- 
tures are glued and stayed with small 
pine blocks. Oil paint is used for color- 
ing, as water color has a tendency to 
warp the cardboard and soften the glue. 

Some of the roofs are made of whiting 
and glue, plastered on, and then marked 


ry 
rhe 


to give the appearance of tile. 
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Fig. 40 
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Sketches by Mr. Seltzer showing his method of manufacturing his little wooden people. 


etc., are of pressed papier-maché, flat, 
two pieces being glued together to make 
the round animal. 

The circus wagons are of cardboard, 
with iron wheels painted and gilded as 
all circus wagons should be. 

The “cut to sit,” 


gaudily uniformed, and their tiny in- 


musicians are 
struments are of wood. 
mat board one 
eighth of an inch thick, the pebbled 
surface giving a finish when painted. 
None are more than eight or ten inches 
high. 
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The houses are of 


The “Inn,” the largest of all, is 


the card- 


sprinkling 


lawns are made by giving 
board 


with colored sawdust. 


a coat of glue, then 
The 


thorn-apple sprigs, the thorns serving 


trees are 
as branches on which moss is glued for 
foliage. The idea for the little men and 
women was suggested by German-made 
toys. 
and they are all different. 

A turning lathe is used. 


These are about two inches high, 


The hat, 
head, body, sometimes the whole figure 
including the base on which it stands, 
(Figs. 1-2.) 

When a shaped leg or arm is desired, 


is turned in one piece. 
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Mr. Seltzer’s little wooden men and women are surprisingly human in appearance and in the doing of whatever 


tasks he assigns them, 
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Mr. Seltzer's little wooden men and women do whatever he orders them to do with the unfaltering loyalty of 
* The Little Tin Soldier.” 
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they must be glued on_ separately. 
The body naturally will be perfectly 
round, but can be made to look more 
natural by cutting the proper side away. 
(Figs. 3-4.) 

The hat rim in Fig. 3 was also cut 
off, except in front, producing a cap. 
In Fig. 5 the bonnet and body were 
turned in one piece, the top or bonnet 
being cut off at the dotted line and glued 
(Fig. 4.) 

In making Fig. 
and feet, only the hat, head, and upper 


on sidewise. 
6, with shaped legs 


part of the body can be turned. To 
make the arms and legs a piece of 
straight-grained white pine about seven 
Make 


a drawing of the part wanted, and saw 


eighths of an inch thick is best. 
out with a coping saw. The drawing 
should run with the grain of the wood, 
so as to give more strength to the part 
cut. Fig. 7 is the result. 

By splitting off a section with a thin, 
sharp knife blade, several pairs of legs 
and arms can be made with one sawing. 
A small projection should be left on 


top and bottom of legs, to be glued into 
(Fig. 8.) 
The arms are simply glued to the 


holes in body and in base. 


sides of the body. Several positions of 


the same figures can be produced by 
changing the slant of the arms and legs, 
(Figs. 9-10-11). 


constructed, the most inexpensive paint 


After the figures are 
can be used to clothe them. Varnishing 
will add to the brilliancy of the paint and 
will greatly improve their appearance. 
With the exception of the papier- 


miaché animals, which are imported, 
and the mechanical toys, everything 


used in this exhibit was thought out 
and made, was drawn, constructed, and 
decorated in the workroom of the chief 
decorator of this store. It is he who 
the sketches and 
and prepared the details for this de- 


And 


fortunate in knowing Mr. Joe Seltzer, 


made photographs 


scription. those of us who are 
and remembering the pleasure and joy 
we had in seeing “Toyland,” are won 
dering and waiting to see what he has 


planned for our delight this year. 





tw 
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7 HAT is a book-plate and how 
is it used?”’ is a question fre- 

quently asked by the novice when the 
subject is mentioned. A book-plate is a 
small engraved steel, copper, or wood 
plate, the subject suggestive in some way 
of the interests and occupation, or hobby 
of its owner, and including his name or 
initials, and it is intended that a print 
made from it be pasted in the inside 
of the front cover of every book in 
his library. It is, in short, a decorative 
label, a substitute for a written signa- 
ture and a reminder of the fact that 
whomsoever shall borrow the book may 
be constantly reminded of its rightful 
owner. In fact, a very appropriate 
inscription on a book-plate is one that I 
have seen lately, and reads thus: “The 
wise return that they may borrow again.” 
Naturally the question comes to the 
book collector: “‘How shall I identify 
these books as mine?” In school days 
it was sufficient to write on the fly leaf, 

“Steal not this book for fear of shame 
For in it you'll see the owner's name.” 


or more forcibly, 


“Steal not this book for fear of strife 
For the owner carries a butcher knife.” 


ornamented with a picture of the knife 
and the sinister suggestion of the 
couplet yet further emphasized with the 
skull and crossbones. 
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Home-Made Book-Plates 


SOMETHING BOOK-LOVERS ENJOY, BOOK-LENDERS NEED, AND 
EVERYBODY LIKES TO TRY TO MAKE 


By William S. Rice 


Alameda, California 


It has thus come about in the process 
of time that the finely engraved book- 
plate, showing the name or chosen 
device of the owner, is the accepted 
means of indicating book-possession. 

While book-plates have come down 
to us from the fifteenth century, it is 
only in recent years that interest in 
this form of artistic design has been 
revived, and at present many beok-lovers 
are gathering such book-plates as they 
can get into their collections. 

The mission of the book-plate was, 
is, and always will be, to indicate the 
ownership of books. While fulfilling 
this mission, a book-plate is also repre- 
sentative of the owner, and symbolizes 
him in a certain way. 

The book-plate is made in a variety 
of ways, all of which I shall attempt to 
describe. The most elaborate ones are 
engraved by hand by skilled artists 
on wood or steel, or etched upon copper. 
These are in a class by themselves and 
do not come under the topic of this 
paper. Any one who is reasonably 
proficient in pen and ink drawing and 
lettering (and we often find students 
in our high schools well qualified to 
attempt such work), can make a design 
with pen and india ink upon white 
bristol board and place it into the hands 
of a photo engraver who will make a 
reproduction on zinc, and from this 
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plate, or “cut,” as it is technically 
known, he will make as many impres- 
sions, or prints, as the owner desires. 
These may be printed on white, cream, 
or tinted papers, and if the owner wishes 
he may further enhance the prints by 
coloring them by hand with water colors. 

As to the expense of making a book- 
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I mention the above process for those 
to whom expense is no consideration, 
but for the amateur the method which 
I am about to describe, and which 
I have found to be a practical and com- 
paratively inexpensive one, will appeal 
most strongly. I have had the students 


in my design class in the high school 


_ W.SRICE | 


A drawing in ink on transparent paper, and a print from the same, used as a negative, upon photographic paper. 


plate by the foregoing process, the items 


to be reckoned with are as follows: 
Cost of zine plate, cost of paper and the 
printer’s charge for running off the 
desired number of prints. For a book- 
plate printed on sheets two by three 
inches or thereabouts, of good Japanese 
paper, the entire cost for three hundred 
$3.50. 


When more than one color is to be used 


in one color should be about 


in printing the cost will be increased as 


follows: two colors, $5.50: in three 
colors $7.50. Of course, it is taken for 
granted that the prospective book- 


plate maker is making his own design. 


make a number of plates by this process 
and apply them as markers for their 
school books as well as for gifts at 
Christmas time. 

The process is as follows: Procure a 
sheet of manila paper and rule off the 
This may be any 
x 3’ to 3” X 4’. 
Plan a space for the inscription and the 
Then 
reserve the rest of the space for the 
This 


figure, animal, flower, or insect form. 


shape of the plate. 
size ranging from 2” 


owner's name or initials first. 


design. may be a_ landscape, 
The owner’s vocation or hobby should 
If the draughtsman is not 
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decide that. 
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very skilful, he may trace subjects 
from snapshot photos that often have a 
personal interest. 

When the pencil drawing is completed, 
a sheet of transparent tracing paper 
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pensive prints, blue-print paper answers 
very nicely. It is very cheap and, more- 
over, the printing process is very simple. 
Any one familiar with making photo- 
graphic prints can make the book- 
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‘My Book is my best friend | 


Ink drawings on tracing paper; photographic prints, and the same print colored by hand. 


Made under the direction 


of Mr. William S. Rice. 


is tacked over the design and it is traced 
with pen and india ink and masses filled 
in with a small water color brush No. 4. 

The result is a negative which is then 
placed in a_ photographer’s printing 
frame and sensitized paper placed next to 
the tracing, and it is then exposed to 
sunlight or to gaslight, as the kind of 
printing paper demands. For inex- 
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plate prints just as easily. And for 
those who find the printing irksome, 
the dealers who print photos for ama- 
teurs very well handle work of 
this sort. Full directions for printing 
come on every package of photo paper, 
so it is useless to set it down in words 
here. The for 


these prints are: 


can 


papers most suitable 


Eastman’s sepia, 
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or hot-water platinum, Artura green, 
Carbon velox (sepia-toned if preferred), 
Royal velox (cream). Any dealer in 
photographic materials can supply the 
above demands of paper and the devel- 
oper which goes with them. 

Now as to the spotting of the tracings 
with the india ink. It 


in mind that in the finished print every 


must be borne 


M 
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Some of Mr. Rice’s admirable inexpensive book-plates. 





may prove an unexpected pleasure to 
those unacquainted with the subject, 
and to those who are hesitating about 
adopting a plate for their own use may 
be helpful, either in suggesting an idea 
to be embodied or by calling attention 
to the work of an artist which seems 
particularly pleasing. 

As a gift to a friend, one of these 


The originals showed different schemes of color, here 


only suggested 


line and spot that is to appear white 
must be black in the tracing and that 
all lines and spots that are to appear 
black must be left unshaded. Sometimes 
pleasing halftones may be introduced 
by supplementing the use of pen and 
ink with the led pencil. No. H. B. is, 
The 
plate of narcissus shown herewith was 
shaded thus. 


An 


for this purpose, most suitable. 


examination of a_ well-chosen 


collection or exhibition of book-plates 





home-made _ book-plates is particularly 
welcome inasmuch as with the tracing 
any number of photo prints may be 


Be- 


sides the tracing (or the plate, if we may 


made at a minimum of expense. 


so call it), the gift should include a few 
If these are on various colored 
the 
possibilities of the device are more 


prints. 


papers, and some _ hand-colored, 
clearly suggestive to the recipient of the 
book-plate. When the design is de- 
cided upon, the more simply it is ex- 
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pressed the better. Too many book- 
look like a museum with a 
heterogeneous collection of all sorts of 


plates 


unrelated objects, even including the 


family crest. Such a design tells too 
much and only distracts instead of 


producing a keen sense of enjoyment. 
Book-plates of a 
or in a 


caricature nature 


humorous while often 
attempted, are not always in good taste. 
Though they 
they 


vein, 


amuse for the moment, 
As a 
are often out of 
harmony with the class of serious books 


do not always wear well. 
matter of taste they 
found in the average library. 
Charles Dexter Allen says that “one 
sometimes sees a plate that has so much 
of the life-history of the owner within 
its small compass that at a glance it 
is evident to all that he glories in golf, 
has a regard for roses, rides a wheel, 


esteems ‘Omar Siarvane’ very highly, 


from Shakespeare, has been to Switzer- 
land, and 
New Such an elaborate 
cation of one’s 


collects butterflies, lives in 


Jersey. indi- 
pursuits and interests 
does not lend itself readily to artistic 
expression, and, moreover, has no more 
reason to be shown in books than upon 
table silver or visiting cards.” 

So we might infer from the foregoing 
that it is perhaps easier to decide what 
should not enter into the composition 
of the book-plate than what should. 

The use of the book-plate is a good 
and sensible custom and is justly grow- 
ing. Its artistic and antiquarian appeal 
wins its way to the heart of the book- 
lover, and its good sense recommends 
it to the mere book-owner. The book- 
plate is a means to keep one’s books 
from straying; adds a 


and, moreover, 


personal sense of ownership which 
brings one into closer touch with the 


denizens of his library shelves. 














reads Scott and Lowell, can quote 
‘A TASTE FOR BOOKS IS 
PLEASURE 
LIFE. 


WOULD 

















AND GLORY OF MY 
IT IS A TASTE WHICH I 

NOT EXCHANGE 
THE WEALTH OF 
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THE 


FOR 
THE INDIES.” 
— Gibbon. 
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The Child 


and the Art Museum 


By Marion E. Fenton 


Museum Instructor, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


OUNG America, small and dirty, 
aged eight, wandered the 
Museum quite alone and mounted the 
grand staircase. 


into 


At the top he stopped 
in silent surprise before a group of 
chattering women in one of the galleries 
of paintings, gazed at them and at the 
picture they were discussing, turned his 
back and became lost in interest and 


“Does he know 


his way around the Museum and go 


of what he sees?” 


back often to objects he knows?” 


“Of what value can a museum be to 


him?” These and many other questions 


followed. To answer them wisely and 


truly one should mingle with the chil- 
dren on a Saturday, watch them, as one 


of them who has been there before 

















With competent leadership children develop a genuine interest in the treasures of an art museum 


wonder before a huge canvas by Paolo 
Veronese. 

“Do gain 
from visits to the gallery?” 


such children anything 


* How 


much do you suppose he understands 


guides a group from one familiar object 
to another, or proudly brings parents 
or older members of the family to show 
them favorite paintings. If you make 
friends with the they will 
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confide to you that they have walked 
many blocks and that they come every 
Saturday. 

With such natural keen interest and 
eagerness on the part of the children 


’ 





boisterous group, but one of wonder and 
of respect which cannot but leave its 
mark and lure them back. 

You will sometimes find serious stu- 
dents objecting to small children being 





To those who can come in groups guided by a teacher, and to the children of special ability, the galleries have vast 
possibilities. 


to find “things of the olden times such 


as we have read about in school,” 
“history pictures,” and numberless other 
things, museums and _ schools have 
before them not only a great opportunity 
hut a great responsibility as well and 
one which, if they are not already alive 
to, they must recognize in the near 
future. 

For those children who come to a 
wander through, 
unguided, the great halls themselves, 
filled with beauty and order, have a 
sure and lasting effect; one which is 
not only quieting even on a rough and 
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museum alone and 


admitted to run underfoot, even though 
they “run” 
Yet in the 
citizens lies, 


quietly and full of interest. 
lives of these small future 
perhaps, the greatest need, 
and here is our opportunity to make 
our collections of art of real and lasting 
value to the people through these habits 
formed in childhood. 
To those who can come in groups 
guided by a teacher, the galleries have 
vast possibilities and new treasure 
houses; pictures and objects of times 
and people and stories read in school. 
There are Revolutionary portraits and 


statues, medals, Paul Revere silver, or, 
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if they are a little older, tapestries and 


armor, and furniture such as might 
illustrate “Ivanhoe” or other English 


literature. There are Egyptian and 
classical models, and “the real things” 
for ancient history, or objects of art 
and minor arts for the life of Europe 
the for 


those who are studying design or pattern- 


through middle ages; while 
making, or any of the industrial arts, 
there are infinite sources of inspiration 
end study. 

Nor should a museum be merely a 
collection to serve them as illustrative 
material, but one whose beauties should 
be felt and enjoyed not only through 
talks and observation, but through the 


making of sketches and compositions 


as well. A questioning to gain the 
child’s understanding and _ apprecia- 


tion of a painting may bring out as 
many and as startling answers as some 
of a sixth-grade class who were asked 
about the painting of Joan of Are, 
by Bastien-Lepage. They replied that 


she was “Evangeline,” “an Egyptian,” 


or even that possibly she might be 
“Eve.” 

To make a great museum a great 
educational influence there must be not 


‘““a storage warehouse for works of 
art,” even though they be carefully 
labeled but 


to explain its treasures and to adapt 


and arranged, someone 
this explanation to ‘those who seek. 
this, 


another very important step and that 


Granted that we have there is 


Oral Oral Oral 


is the training of the teachers in our 
schools not only to know what material 
is at their disposal, but how to make the 
best use of it for their classes. And here, 
again, a museum should be ready to offer 
to teachers all possible help in the way 
of talks on the collections and individual 
suggestions for separate subjects and 
classes to be brought. 

There are many advantages in bring- 
ing a class and handing it over to an 
instructor belonging to the Museum, 
but there are also very great advantages 
not only for the class but for the teacher 
as well in her taking the class herself 
and showing them those objects which 
she, from her intimate knowledge of the 
class, knows them best fitted to see and 
appreciate. The joy of unfolding the 
treasures and the beauties of such a 
storehouse of art to eager and honest 
little minds is a delight of which no 
teacher who has the opportunity can 
For those 
takes, let 


the class 


afford to deprive herself. 

who begrudge the time it 
me give you this warning: 
will not be ready to go home and will 
clamor to come again, and that soon. 
Might not this lack of time of which 
certain teachers complain be regulated 
somewhat by giving to teachers a 
least once a 


Would not 


a visit to the Museum with all it opens 


chance to take classes at 


year during school hours? 


up to a young and impressionable mind 


be worth the loss of one arithmetic 


lesson? 
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MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN ART 
IV. Mother and Child 


By George de Forest Brush 


An Appreciation by Henry Turner Bailey 


HIS masterpiece will yield a richer 

return if it be approached by way 

of another, bearing the same name, the 
* Mother and Child,” by Millet. 

Millet with the elemental. 

The mother he presents to us is seated, 


deals 


we know not whereon, in the open, we 
not She 
coarse garment of no particular style, 


know whereabout. wears a 
a headdress that might be a cap or a 
kerchief, and holds loosely in her capa- 
cious lap an unconscious infant wrapped 
in the immemorial swaddling cloth. 
The woman is thoroughly animal and 
stupidly resigned to her fate as the pas- 
The days of 
her years are threescore years and ten, 


sive bearer of children. 


and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength 
but labor and sorrow, and there seems 
to be not the faintest ray of hope that 
anybody or anything will ever teach 
her to apply her heart unto wisdom. 

She is the primitive mother and she 
bears a primitive child. Both appear 
to be as far removed from all that the 
twentieth Christian century calls civ- 
ilized as an old sow and her suckling. 
And Millet intended that it should be so. 
Here sits a type of the original female- 
half of sex 

“Of the same stuff and so alloyed 


As that whereof the sun is made.” 
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If the race were to be swept out of exis- 
tence save this thing and its mate, 
from that pair alone would reissue, in 
course of siderial time, the whole stu- 
pendous pageant of human history. 





Mother and Child. 


By Jean Francois Millet. 


Butasfor conscious participation in such 
a miracle,— this woman is but little 
higher up in the seale than a ploughed 
field with its crop of young corn! 

The “Mother and Child” presented 
by George de Forest Brush are modern. 





Mother and Child. By George de Forest Brush. 





They are the finest product of evolution. 
The refined woman, clad in beautiful 
silk velvet, 
beside the classic column of the porch 


garments of and stands 
of her own home, and holds closely, 
not without effort, the fairest of chil- 
dren for our contemplation. 

The child is perfect. His body is 
without blemish. Exquisitely graceful, 
lovely in color, its charms culminate 
in the face. 
beautiful. It shines already with the 
light of human And 


about it plays the glory of such an 


The face is not merely 
consciousness. 


aureole of golden hair as only children 





From the original in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 








are. allowed to wear. The child wins 
the heart of every observer here, as 
he would if actually present. He is 
irresistible, fascinating, adorable. All 
that has been written by loving men and 
women concerning the worth of a little 
child, from George MacDonald’s “ Where 
did you come from, baby dear,” to the 
Master’s “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven” and “their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father,” seems 
absolutely true in the presence of this 
wondrous boy. 

Our most spiritual conception of 
with 
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Motherhood is here portrayed 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 





success. Its keynote is 


The 


the picture is brown, symbol of renun- 


unrivaled 
self-sacrifice. dominant tone of 
ciation. The mother’s hair, her silken 
robe, the vine in the background,' even 


But 


In the robe 


the landscape beyond, are brown. 
the browns are not alike. 
and in the landscape they are shot 
through with the symbol of 
hope, of life, and of fruitfulness. A 
mother’s renunciation is not the renun- 


green - 


ciation of monasticism. Hers is a re- 
nunciation which makes ultimately for a 
richer life. The mother renounces tem- 
porarily her freedom, her social delights, 
her personal ambitions, for the sake of 
her child. She gives of her own vitality, 
often to the uttermost; she suffers, some- 
times to the very limit of endurance, to 
The 


face of this mother reminds us of all 


bring into the world the new life. 
these things. She has renounced, she 
has suffered, she has walked in the valley 
of the shadow of death, for the sake 
of this little one, but in her face is 
of regret. She would do 
the same thing again for such another 


no trace 


be Vv to 


... “be born and think 
And act, and love, a closer link 
Betwixt us and the crowning race.” 


The child, with its arms about the 
mother’s neck, has a thoughtful, wistful 
look; 


as if to disclaim any voluntary or con- 


“it might be almost apologetic, 


scious part in the physical wreckage of 
its tender, patient mother.”? It has the 
far-away look often seen in the face 
of little children, the look that Lanier 
has called “wise childhood’s deep im- 





plying,” a look that suggests listening, 
waiting, expecting, dreaming of great 
things to be. 

The arms of the mother and of her 


child are composed to form a circle, 


somewhat irregular, because human, 
but a circle nevertheless, echoing the 
perfect circle of the frame, a type of the 
eternal element in a relationship akin 
to the divine, for God so loves his 
children forevermore. 

The background repeats the song of 
thepicture. Out of the cloud comes the 
rain, out of the hills the river, through 
the old brown grass of the meadows 
Nature's 
oldest refrain, ever new, is mother and 
child, mother and child. And in the 
distance the dark rain-cloud, 
a soft blue sky appears, and the 
purple hills are touched with a glory 
for after the 


spring the fresh green blades. 


above 


of sunlight; storm of 
birth is calm, and though weeping 
may endure for 


in the morning; 


a night, joy cometh 
and the mother “re- 
membereth no more the anguish, for 
joy that a man is born into the world.” 
In her face is the peace of perfect 
understanding. 

The picture is a masterpiece from the 
technical point of view. As a grouping 
of two figures to produce unity of 
effect, as a piece of space division, as an 
example of fine composition of line, 
as an exquisite drawing, as a harmony 
of color, as an exemplification of good 
brushwork, it will 
with the best pictures of the world. 
Moreover it is original in the best sense. 
It came straight from the heart of the 
man who made it. 


bear comparison 


It presents, with a 


1 The vine itself is symbolical of home life, of the dependence of one life upon another, and of fruitful experience. 


2 Quoted from Julia de Wolfe Addison. 
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GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 
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loveliness that will be prized as long as 
it endures, an insight into the relation- 
ship between a mother and her child, 


George de Forest Brush. 


By Maud de H: 


The artist, George de Forest Brush, is the 
son of Alfred Clark and Nancy (Douglas) Brush. 
He was born in Shelbyville, Tennessee, September 
28, 1855. His mother painted and he thus was 
accustomed to an artistic atmosphere from his 
childhood. 

in 1878 he went to Paris where he spent six 
years in the Beaux-Arts studying under Gérdme. 

To become a painter of Indians had always 
been his desire, and upon his return to his own 
country he lived for a year and a half among the 
western tribes and spent some time traveling in 
California. Among his paintings of Indians are 
“The Silence Broken,” and “The Sculptor and 
the King,” 
marked recognition. 


the two pictures that won for him 
His “Indian Hunter” and 
“Indian Canoeist’’ are considered by Mr. Hart- 
mann to be the most artistic representations the 
red Indian has hitherto found. 

But it is as a painter of maternity and child- 
hood that Mr. Brush has won permanent distinc- 
In 1887 he married Mittie Taylor Whelpley, 
and, like Abbott Thayer, he chooses his wife and 
children as his models and has given us a series of 
pictures of “ Mother and Child,” painted, as Mr. 
Caffin says, 
that characterized 


tion. 


“in the spirit of reverent devotion 
the madonnas of the Old 
Masters; — but with a difference — the interpola- 
tion of a modern note of painful seriousness. It is 
not the happiness of Motherhood that he repre- 
sents, but the burthen responsibility of 
Maternity.” 

Mr. Hartmann writes: “Brush, standing now 


and 


at the head of ‘modern scholarly art’ in America, 
always remained a true Géréme pupil. His draw- 
ing is strong and distingué, and his figures are 
interpreted with truth of expression. In his Indian 
pictures his color was at times very beautiful and 
powerful.” 


While visiting Mr. Brush in his studio one day, 
Mr. Hartmann remarked that he did not think the 
artist did justice to himself by selling his pictures 
to rich men who shut them up where but few 
people had the opportunity of seeing them. 

“That's why I am tired of picture painting 








deep, keen, and sympathetic beyond 
the vision of any previous painter of 
this world-old theme. 


A Biographical Sketch 


iven Howard 


and want to give it up!” replied Brush. “This 
may be my last picture (pointing to an easel). I 


would not go around the corner for all the honor 
of the Salon. I shall never be satisfied until I am 
admired by the people of Cherry Hill.” 

“I do not see how they will understand your 
work except you lower your standard,” said Mr 
Hartmann. 

* The for re plied Brush. “You 
know I lived among the Indians; they were not 


worse me!” 
interested in how I painted them, yet they were 
highly interested in decorating their shields with 
simple ornaments. It is the same way with the 
Hill. They want 
which they can appreciate and afford to buy.” 

Mr. Caffin 


says, “they create for themselves an atmosphere 


people of Cherry something 


“Whenever his pictures appear,” 
of grave distinction,” —a quality perhaps as im- 
portant as a wide popular appeal. 

* Against all those who see the noble character 
through graceful forms and faces in the freshness 
of youth, there is hardly more than one to be 
found who finds it beneath features neither classical 
nor youthful,” says Mr. Isham, “yet so human, 
so intense, and so sympathetic is the character 
revealed in the pictures of George de 
Brush, that the first 
tioned when the standing of our art is to be de- 
fended.” 

Mr. Brush has taken honors as steadily as he 
has painted pictures. Among them may be men- 
tioned the following: In 1888 he was awarded the 
First Hallgarten Prize; in 1893 a medal at the 
Chicago Exposition; the Pennsylvania Academy 


Forest 


his name is among men- 


of Fine Arts gave him the Temple gold medal in 
1897. In 1900 he won a gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition where he exhibited “The Artist”’ and 
* Mother and Child.” At the Buffalo Exposition 
in 1901 and at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 
he won gold medals. He was made an Associate 
National Academician in 1902, and a National 
Academician in 1906. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, and the 
Artists’ Fund Society. He lives in Dublin, New 
Hampshire, and also has a studio in New York. 
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Two Fine 


EXAMPLES OF THE 


KIND OF SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


Buildings 


FURNISHED 


BY THE CITY OF NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EWTON, a residential city, west 
4 N of Boston, and separated from it 
only by the town of Brookline, has a 
population of about 40,000. 
eight 


total of 230 occupied schoolrooms, fur- 


Twenty- 
school buildings, containing a 
nish accommodations for 8,600 pupils. 
The school properties aggregate $2,- 
100,000 in valuation. 
has the appearance of a vast park, 
filled fine well 
cared-for throughout. 


The whole city 


with residences, and 

Through the kindly co-operation of 
Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent 
of Schools, and Mr. Fred H. Daniels, 
Drawing, the ScHooL 
(nts MAGAZINE isable to present to its 
readers the following plates. 


Supervisor of 


The people of Newton are in evident 
the of the Boston 
Public School Art League as expressed 


accord with ideal 
a fewyears ago in its pamphlet on School 


Room Decoration: 


“It is the ideal of the League 
to make the schoolhouse a temple 
worthy to receive, and fitted to in- 


spire, the children of all the people to 
the dignity of free citizenship in the 
Republic. 

“We urge, first of all, that the school 
buildings be of good architecture, at- 
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tractive without, and worthy to receive 
adornment within. 

“We would decorate the corridors, 
rooms, and halls, with reproductions 
of the masterpieces of art, — photo- 
graphs, casts, and, should our means 
ever permit, with the most costly works 
of art, selecting, arranging, and group- 
ing according to the grade and mental 
range of the pupils concerned. 

“This movement [for beautiful school 
accommodations] has produced results 
throughout the entire country, being 
taken up with a zeal which would seem 
incredible to those who see in art only 
a form of luxury.” 

Charlotte Perkins Stetson once wrote 
this: 

“Why one should ever have imagined 
that blank, whitewashed walls, relieved 
by level lines of blackboard, were good 
educational influences, it is hard to say. 
In a penal institution, intended as a 
part of the punishment, there is, per- 
haps, a reason the 
helpless inmates to the depressing mo- 


for condemning 


notony of such surroundings, or in an 
insane asylum it may be imagined that 
the clouded intellect of the patient is 
past being injured by this dreary en- 
vironment, though even this judgment 
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roaches to the Mason and Bigelow Schools in the city of Newton, Mass. 


apt 


The 
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1. A solution of the difficult problem of utilizing the narrow spaces between windows in a way that delights the lower 
grade children. 2. A picture, the Canterbury Pilgrims, and a cast well placed in relation to light and wall spaces 
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Casts in proper architectural relation to the walls of a school hall. 


in a corridor, Grammar School Buildings, Newton, Massachusetts. 








2. Well framed pictures properly hung 
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is open to question; but in a school- 
house, where the acute young mind, 
the eager, open senses are so intensely 
alive to all impressions, why should this 
dull blank be presented as a daily in- 
fluence? 

“Education is a far larger thing than 
can be embodied in half a dozen school- 
books, and art is not only a means of 


giving pleasure, but a help to all high 
purpose and true endeavor. 
ern methods of 


Our mod- 
reproduction make 
possible a wide and cheap distribution 
of the best works of art and an intelligent 
community will be as careful to surround 
its children with good art as it is to 
provide them with good food, clothing, 
and shelter.” 
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Kindergarten ' 


This Section is in charge of the Editorial Committee 
of the Boston Froebel Club. Miss Lucy H. Maz- 
well, 125 Kent St., Brookline, Chairman. 


CANDY BOX NO. 1. Sometimes it 
advisable to have the Christmas-tree candy remain 
unopened until the children reach home. Sealed 
boxes are usually effective in securing this end and 
may be made by the children if desired. 

Two squares, preferably and tint of 
soft green are needed for each box. Lightweight 
cardboard, or heavy drawing paper tinted with 
water colors may be used. 

The side of the 


should measure the 


seems 


easily 
a shade 


larger, and the diagonal of the 
smaller square same. A 
convenient size of box is made by 
and a four-and-a-quarter-inch square, 
being of the lighter color. 

Fold the six-inch paper into sixteen squares, 
cut down one side of each corner square, lap and 
uncovered box of 


using a six- 
the smaller 


paste into the familiar square, 
the kindergarten. 

Fold the four corners of the smaller square 
paper to the center and use as a cover for the 
filled box. Hold the points of the cover down by 
bands of worsted or ribbon, crossing and tying 
firmly in the middle of the top. Seal with a large 
Santa Claus sticker or a red counter with a tiny 
picture in the center. A little spray of holly may 
be slipped under the cord to complete a rather 
effective Christmas package. 


CANDY BOX NO. 2 
a seven-inch red square 
paper. Open the square. 

Fold side b-c also d-c (Plate I) over to diagonal 
a-c, forming a kite-shaped figure. Cut from a on 
the diagonal to the point where b and d meet and 
fold over the two triangles e and f thus made, so 
that they may be used for the cover. 


Fold one diameter of 


of heavy construction 
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with red 
leaving ends long enough 


Lap b section over d section. Tie 
worsted (using needle), 
to fasten covers e and f down, and form a loop by 
which the box may be hung to the tree. 


CANDY BOX NO. 3. Fold a 


square of red construction paper on both diagonals 


seven-inch 
and both diameters, unfolding each time a crease 
is made. 

Fold four corners to center and leave them 


folded. 


four triangles. 


This gives a five-inch square containing 


Fold the right angle of each triangle back, until 
it rests upon the middle of each side of the square. 
Cut on folds e-f and i-j and lap the whole section 
e-h-i-j-f under g-b-f-e to form a three-sided basket 
Punch holes at o and fasten together with red 
cord, leaving enough for handle. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX. Construct a cube 
from a square of stiff cardboard 5 X 5 
Fasten sides securely, 


inches 
leaving one square free for 
cover of box. 

Make a “Jacob's Ladder” 
glazed paper 1 X 24 inches. Paste one end of the 
ladder to the bottom of the box — paste a Santa 
Claus head on the other end of the 
press down into the cube. 


from two pieces of 


ladder and 


Fasten a string around the box and tie cover 
dow n. 

Release this string to open the box and Jack 
will jump out. 


“SNOW-BALL” INVITATIONS. Snow-ball 
invitations to the Christmas tree are simple yet 
very dainty. 

Use two-and-one-half-inch circles of white draw- 
ing paper, brushing them over on one side with a 
solution of gum arabic, and sprinkle with artifi- 
cial snow. 

Make little booklets by 


tying the sparkling 


1 The Editor cordially invites any teacher who discovers a successful art-educational project to share it with others through 
this Department. 
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Drawings of Christmas things such as kindergarten children can make. 


circles in twos with tiny knots of white satin 
baby-ribbon. 

Fasten the small folded notes inside with dots 
of paste. 

Gum arabic is used instead of mucilage because, 
being colorless, it holds the diamond dust invisibly 
ind is ecsy for the smallest fingers to manage 
neatly. Cc. G. D. 


TOY TRAIN. The train shown in Plate I is 
made by folding four-inch black folding papers 
on one diameter, forming what is known in the 
kindergarten as the book. 

With the folded edge as the top, cut in for the 
smokestack and whistle. 
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The wheels and cowcatcher are black parquetry 
circles and triangles. 


Paste white oblongs on for the windows. Con- 
nect the cars with the pieces cut from the 
ends. 

A bit of white cotton may be used for 
smoke. 


From Germany. 


A SNOWY CHRISTMAS TREE. We had 
little money to spend and that little we used for 
a few silver baubles, large, effective ones. As we 
unpacked these baubles a pile of filmy white 
stripped paper fell out which immediately sug- 
gested snow. On the spur of the moment we 
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Transparencies like these placed in the windows of the schoolroom give enthusiastic delight to primary children. 


threw this snowy stuff over the waiting tree and 


were delighted with the effect. More and more 
we threw upon it until it looked like a veritable 
snow-laden tree from the deep woods beautiful 
as it stood with no other decorations. 

Then we hung the few baubles amidst the snow, 
careful to make good spacings; then came the 
silver bells made by the children, and as the tree 


stood trimmed it was indeed a fairy-tree in its 
purity. 

Since that first tree the children have helped 
to make the snow — whole banks of it! And then 
have their snow frolic, before they toss it over the 
tree. 

To make this snow one needs three quires or 
Cut length- 
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more of common white tissue paper. 
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wise strips of a quarter of an inch or even less. 
Separate the strips and crush slightly. 
Sopnre But er. 


A FLOWERING CHRISTMAS TREE. When 
expense must be carefully considered and candles 
are tabooed, the dressing of the Christmas tree 
In such a case 
the following suggestion may be of use. 

Materials required are a roll of bright red crépe 
paper, a large cake of paraffine, a box of artificial 
snow, and a spool of fine wire. 


becomes something of a problem. 


Cut a part of the paper into oblongs four by 
eight inches, being careful to have the grain of 
the paper parallel with the short sides. Beginning 
on a long side of each oblong, cut to within one 
inch of the opposite side, at intervals of one inch, 
and trim the free end of each strip into a point to 
suggest the petal of a flower. Gather up the un- 
cut long edge and twist tightly with a bit of wire 
where the strips begin. This leaves a little 
standing ruffle to form the center of the flower. 
The wire should have a free end three inches 
long for fastening to the tree. Bend this to the 
back. 

Make quantities of the poinsettia-like blossoms. 
Several may be cut at once by doubling the 
paper. 

When enough are completed, melt the paraffine 
in a small, deep saucepan. Keep very hot. Hold 
eich flower by its wire, dip into the paraffine, 
drain an instant, cover thickly with artificial 
snow, and lay aside to cool. When all are finished 
shake off the loose snow and arrange the petals 
gracefully. 

The texture of paper is quite lost under this 
treatment, and the flowers are brilliantly trans- 
lucent as well as sparkling. Wire to the tree, and 
for further decorations use tinsel and quantities 
of red paper chains. If gold or silver paper is used 
wash over on the plain side with red water color 
hefore cutting strips. 

Instead of wreaths, hang sprays of fir or, better 
still, of feathery pine in all the windows. Fasten 
flowers to the sprays. The sunlight shining 
through the green tracery and jewel-like flowers 
make an effect really beautiful. 

\ tree with all white flowers and decorations 
s quite fairy-like. Use white and silver chains 
ind silver tinsel. Paint the tips of branches with 
gum arabic and sprinkle with artificial snow. 


C. G. D. 


Primary 


TRANSPARENCIES. The making of pretty 
things for Christmas will now occupy a great 
239 


share of the time in our program for industrial 
work. The following five studies in transparen- 
cies, four of which are suggestive of the Christmas 
season, were worked out in a second grade with 
splendid results. The keynote in every study is 
the use of yellow lighting paper which is pasted on 
the back of the sheets over the cut candle-flames, 
When finished they 
are to be pasted on the window panes of a school- 
room so that the light shines through the lighting 
paper, giving an effect which, as the children say, 
looks like a “really” light. 

In every case the materials used are dull night 
shades of 90 lb. cutting paper and ordinary light 
orange for yellow paper, about the weight of tea 
paper for the lighting. 


stars, church-windows, etc. 


The foundation is black mounting paper 
7” < 12”. Upon the upper half of this paste 
dark gray paper, from which the four squares 
have been cut for the window. Cut and paste on 
the three little candle children. At the tip of 
each candle cut through both gray and black 
paper, cutting out the size and shape of a candle 
flame. In the black paper in the window cut out 
the moon. Pin-holes make very good stars. Over 
the whole on the back paste the lighting paper. 


II 


The foundation is any shade of dark mounting 
paper. The mantel, stockings, and floor-line may 
be cut in one piece from black cutting paper. Cut 
away a square from the foundation, the size of 
the grate. Paste manila paper from which irreg- 
ular shapes have been cut to represent flames, 
back of the mantel. Paste mantel on foundation 
and over the whole, on the back, paste the light- 
ing paper. 


Ill 


The foundation is black mounting paper. Cut 
Christmas tree from dark green cutting-paper. 
Cut candles from brightly colored paper and 
paste on tree. At the tip of each candle cut away 
a bit of paper the size and shape of a candle flame. 
Paste lighting paper on the back. The tree may 
be decorated with strings of popcorn by punching 
rows of tiny holes with a pin-point from branch to 
branch. 


IV 
The foundation is a dark gray mounting paper. 


On the lower half of this paste white for the desert. 
Cut the town of Bethlehem in silhouette and paste 
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Sueet 1. LIONS. Lions are the largest and strongest of the Cat family. The 
female lion, the lioness, has no mane. 
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Suret 2. LAMBS. The young of sheep differ from old sheep chiefly in the pro- 
portions of their parts. The body of a lamb is relatively smaller, and his head 
is shorter. 
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Such working 


it on the horizon. Cut and paste on the camels 
carrying the three Wise Men. Now cut away 
little irregular shapes from the buildings for 
windows and also a five-pointed star above the 
town. The rays are made by carefully cutting 
away little streaks shooting out from the points 
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drawings as children enjoy making in connection with transportation toys 


of the star. Over the whole, on the back, paste 
the lighting paper. 


Vv 


The foundation is dark-gray paper. 
white paper to show a hill covered with snow. 
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Paste on 
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Cut trees and church from black paper. Before 
pasting on the church cut away doors and win- 
Now cut away the gray foundation paper 
which shows through the doors and windows. 


dc ws. 


A toy automobile and delivery 
Make the stars as in Study I. Over the whole, 
on the back, paste the lighting paper. 
Neue Fay York, 
Niagara Falls, N., Ff 


Grammar 


TRANSPORTATION MODELS. In our city, 
Special School No. 2 is composed of boys ranging 
in age from seven to fourteen years who are either 
truants or incorrigibles. The problem of mapping 
out for them any form of industrial work which is 
of educational value yet both simple and inter- 
esting enough I found to be exceeding hard. The 
trouble was not so much with the older boys, for 
these I could soon get intensely interested in 
furniture-making, but it the little fellows 
that caused me to think, and to think real hard, 
too. After experimenting with several different 
schemes and ideas I finally worked out a course 


was 


1 toy-making which not only won great favor 
with the boys as a sport but gave to their youth- 
ful minds a pretty good idea of tool handling 
This 
course is really a study of Transportation and is 
aid out in groups as follows: 


ind modern methods of locomotion as well. 


Boats 
Sailing boat. 
Ferry boat. 
Tug boat. 
Gun boat. 

Railroad cars. 
Engine. 
Freight cars. 


Horse-drawn Vehicles 3 
Work wagon 
Carriage. 
lip cart. 
Automobiles. 
louring car. 4 
Racing car. 
Delivery Truck. 
Fire engine. Passenger coaches. 
Electric car. 
5. Air ships 
Aeroplane, 


truck made by 


Believing that this course will be of some use 
to other teachers who are working with the same 
class of boys as those in Special School No. 2 or 


with boys in the lower grades, I am sending it to 


primary children under Mr. Hackett's supervisiol 
you, together with the drawings and photographs. 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 


Watiace E. Hacker. 


DRAWN CHRISTMAS CARDS. The cards 
shown on page 245 represent the best gathered in 
last December's contest. They show a sufficient 
variety to suggest the wide range of treatment 
which is possible to grammar school children. 
The designing of an envelope to fit the card is 
another good problem. In the making of Christ- 
mas greetings the selection of the materials and 
the medium of expression is an important part 
of the design. 

_ 2. 


BLOCK PRINTED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
To any one who has had no experience in block 
printing it comes as a surprise to know how easily 
and quickly a Christmas card, menu, etc., can be 
decorated by the use of the block, with a little 
color added by hand. The designing and cutting 
of the block may take a little time, but when this 
is done one can print and color several dozen in a 
few minutes. There is an unlimited field here for 
original design. 


Draw the design upon thin translucent paper 


and paste it face down upon a piece of fine-grained 
wood. Any kind of soft, fine-grained wood will do 
Don’t make the 
mistake of pasting the paper on the block face up, 
for the design will then be reversed when printed. 
All letters and figures should be cut in the block 
backward. 


— basswood, white wood, etc. 


The borders of the outlines are first 
incised with a knife and the spaces between the 
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Some of the simplest transportation models made under 


the direction of Wallace E. Hackett. 


lines are excavated by means of chisels and gouges. 
The block is then sandpapered with very fine 
sandpaper and is ready for use. 

The color can be applied with a broad, flat 
brush. I have found that results can be had much 
more quickly by laying a blotter saturated with 
water color on oilcloth and pressing the block 
upon it, to “ink” its surface. Another way to 
make the block is to use thin wood upon which 
the design is traced. Cut this by the use of a 
fretsaw and glue the pieces to a block about one 
inch thick. In an emergency a potato can be used 
for a block, although some difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in getting the design transferred for the 
cutting. Printing from such a block would better 
be immediate, although one may keep the block 
some time by placing it in water. 


iy SA 


CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. One of the best 
of those gathered in last year’s contest came from 
George Hamer, a ten-year-old boy in Lawrence, 
Mass. It was entitled, “Christmas in Many 
Lands,” and contained illustrated accounts of 
Christmas festivities in Germany, Holland, France, 
Italy, England, Ireland, and America. 

Here are some good topics for Christmas 
booklets: 

The Christmas Story 

The First Christmas Gifts 

Christmas Music 

“The First Christmas Tree” 

The Story of the Yule Log 
‘hristmastide in Italy 
‘hristmas Time in Germany 
‘hristmas Time in Russia 


‘hristmastide in France 
‘hristmastide in England 
‘hristmas Season in Old Virginia 


( 
( 
( 
Christmastide in the Far North 
( 
( 
( 
( 


‘hristmas in the Spanish Missions 
A Pioneer's Christmas 
Christmas on the Farm 
Christmas in the City 
The History of Santa Claus 
Who Was St. Nichol«s? 
The First Christmas Stocking 
“The Night before Christmas.” 

H. T. B. 


High School — Freehand 


The accompanying illustrations suggest a 
series of exercises in plant drawing, each being a 
different interpretation of the same subject. Lack 
of space prevents a still more varied set of experi- 
ments. So far as possible such an exercise should 
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be done from an actual plant. In November, or 
later in the year, this may apparently present 
difficulties, but branches with some withered 
leaves can always be obtained, beautiful stalks of 
mullen or other large wild growths are to be had 
even in the empty lots of our cities, while grasses 


Commence, then, by a single line for each main 
stalk, from top to bottom; correct the poise and 
proportion of these until they are right. The lo- 
cation of the principal leaves comes next. Each 
of these should be considered in its relation with 
spaces above and below itself and the midrib 








2 








Prize Christmas cards made by grammar school children. 


December's contest. 
Prize. 


Rudolph Kulhanck, Grade VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
J. B., a seventh-grade pupil, Baltimore, Md. 


and sedges are surprisingly plentiful to the person 
with a keen eye and a willingness for a little 
voyage of discovery. 

The laying-out of the leading lines of a drawing 


are of first importance. No amount of clever 
technique can atone for errors of proportion, 
direction, and position. Shapes of leaves or 
flowers, too, are to be utterly ignored until these 
main lines are correctly placed. 
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That in the center of the plates received the first prize in last 
1. A Christmas card in water color by Alonzo E. Barnes, a seventh-grade boy, Pontiac, Ill 
2. A Christmas bookmark, in water color, by Arthur De Rocco, Grade IV, Westerly, R. I. 
pencil and water color, by a fourth-grade pupil, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Third 
3. A Christmas card, in 
4. A Christmas card in ink and water color, by 


5. A Christmas letter and its envelope, in pencil and water color, from 


drawn as a single line of proper direction, length, 
and curvature. 

If the drawing has been satisfactorily made to 
this stage, it will show but a few light lines, 
the upright stems and the center ribs of the im- 
portant leaves. These lines, however, are the 
skeleton of the plant, upon which all else depends. 

Further procedure will in turn take up the 
shapes of the leaves, plotting their large masses 
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first very faintly, and ignoring minor parts till 
later. 

Smaller leaves and buds can now be placed and 
drawn as to their general shapes. 

At this stage review carefully the steps so far 
in close comparison with the model. Observe the 
forms of spaces between parts, as well as the parts 
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The plate shows another method of treatment. 
Instead of the final stage suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the finishing process here con- 
sists of a careful outline rendering in pen and ink. 
All outer surfaces of leaves are left in outline, while 
inner or upper surfaces are rendered in solid black 


with veins left white. A reverse of this process 


Designs cut upon wood blocks, printed, and colored by pupils, under the direction of Mr. Thomas R. Pickrel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


themselves. There is as much truth of drawing 
necessary in spaces left as in forms shown. If the 
result of your scrutiny is satisfying, the final draw- 
ing can be undertaken. 

Commencing at the top every detail of the 
object should be drawn carefully, and lightly, 
until the lowest part of the plant is reached. 

The final stage of the drawing should consist in 
going over the light outline, accenting it in places 
and supplying in this final process every bit of 
the character of the plant possible.’ 


may be tried, the under surfaces being treated in 
solid black, the upper in outline. 
be found happily carried out in many of Miss 
Ford’s drawings in Day’s “ Nature and Ornament,” 
vol. 1, in Midgely and Lilley’s “Plant Form and 
Design,” and in other works of a similar nature. 
In Plate 5 are semi-decorative modifications of 
parts of the other drawing. The changes of form 
are but slight and only enough to adapt more 
The 


procedure in drawing should be similar to that 


This idea can 


satisfactorily the plant to the panel shape. 


1 All that is said here about drawing, and adapting the thistle applies with equal force to other plants, but especially to 


the holly, used so extensively at Christmas time. — Eprror. 
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Pirate 1. The rendering of a thistle in ink outline with the upper surface of the leaves in black, by 
Harold Haven Brown. 

















* CONVENTIONALIZATION 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT 
OF DETAILS OF THE THISTLE 














Pate 2. The thistle is taken simply as a text on which any plant motive may be developed. 














- THE THISTLE - 
VARIOUS DECORATIVE TREATMENTS 


HB: 











PLate 8. An arrangement in outline may often be made more effective by the addition of dark-and-light. The best 
disposition of such spots can be determined sometimes owly by experiment. 
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PLATE 
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4. Rightly understood, ormation of a 
uplete subordination to it, and should never stifle or conceal 


object which it adorns, sl 


it. 
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f an ornament should be in keeping with the form and structure of 
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already described; the final steps, however, con- 
sist in brush work in solid black, either for plant 
or background. 

Other treatments of a plant drawing might be 
a rendering in two or three values in pencil or 
wash, a combination of one or two tones of wash 
with pen and ink outline and solid black. Any or 














,te 5. Decorative interpretations of parts of the same 


stle slightly modified to adapt them to the enclosing forms 


ill of these methods gain further interest by exe- 
cution on tinted paper with, possibly, occasional 
touches of white. 

Plates 2, 3, and 4 are a logical development 
into the decorative field of the naturalistic studies 
of the thistle. This plant has been chosen as 
being one of our most decorative growths. The 
principles deduced in its treatment, however, 
ire not different from those to be employed in the 
decorative use of any plant. 

The three plates to a large extent speak for 
themselves. Plate 2, showing the large central 
leaf, suggests arrangements of both flowers and 
leaves in solid black, suitable, with the white 
paths between the solid parts, for use as stencils, 
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Such possible use does not, of course, indicate 
their inappropriateness for other purposes 

The three leaves, covering the rest of this plate, 
suggest different renderings of these exceedingly 
decorative forms. The careful planning of the 
midrib and the spacing and size of the lobes on 
each side are most important. Whether in straight 
or curved form the centre lines, branchings and 
outside limiting boundaries should be faintly but 
surely plotted, as indicated by some of the finer 
lines on the side leaves. Although this plant, more 
perhaps than many others, suggests to the unob- 
serving confusion and tangled disorder, nothing 
could be more offensive or amateurish in design 
than a retreat behind such an excuse in the pro- 
duction of details meaninglessly confused. 

The third plate shows several decorative uses 
of the thistle. In the upper circle is an informal 
conventionalization permitting many variations 
in values and color. The borders at the sides are 
composed of the simplest elements and point the 
way to a wide range of experiments of a similar 
order. The central balanced by 
leaves was suggested by a tiny emblem on an old 
English coin. 


blossom two 
The two old German motives are 
adapted from reproductions in Lewis F. Day's 
“Nature in Ornament.” The lowest figure may be 
used as a tailpiece. 

In the fourth plate are some thistle motives in 
medieval wrought iron, taken from an interesting 
volume of plates on this craft by Alteneck. The 
offensive candlestick illustrates the absurdities 
which appear in every period of historic design 
when the worker or designer, or both, forgetting 
the limitations of material or the real use of the 
object, allows his own conceit to stifle good judg- 
ment and taste. Other treatments in this plate 
show a proper and pleasing use of iron, suggesting, 
within the limits of the material, process of making 
and use of the objects the leaf and flower under 
consideration. 

Haro.tp Haven Brown, 
The University of Chicago. 
Copyright reserved. 


High School — Mechanical 


FIREPLACE AND CHIMNEY 
CONSTRUCTION 
The problem of the fireplace in a house is a 
perplexing but interesting one. If one reads over 
the specifications of a new building the references 
to the fireplaces and chimneys are definite and 
explicit. This is because safety and convenience 
depend upon their proper construction. The 
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already described; the final steps, however, con- 
sist in brush work in solid black, either for plant 
or background. 

Other treatments of a plant drawing might be 
a rendering in two or three values in pencil or 
wash, a combination of one or two tones of wash 
with pen and ink outline and solid black. Any or 
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Puare 5. Dee 
slightly modified to adapt them to the enclosing forms 


orative interpretations of parts of the same 


ill of these methods gain further interest by exe- 
cution on tinted paper with, possibly, occasional 
touches of white. 

Plates 2, 3, and 4 are a logical development 
into the decorative field of the naturalistic studies 
of the thistle. This plant has been chosen as 
being one of our most decorative growths. The 
principles deduced in its treatment, however, 
re not different from those to be employed in the 
decorative use of any plant. 

The three plates to a large extent speak for 
themselves. Plate 2, showing the large central 
leaf, suggests arrangements of both flowers and 
leaves in solid black, suitable, with the white 
paths between the solid parts, for use as stencils, 
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Such possible use does not, of course, indicate 
their inappropriateness for other purposes 

The three leaves, covering the rest of this plate, 
suggest different renderings of these exceedingly 
decorative forms. The careful planning of the 
midrib and the spacing and size of the lobes on 
Whether in straight 
or curved form the centre lines, branchings and 


each side are most important. 


outside limiting boundaries should be faintly but 
surely plotted, as indicated by some of the finer 
lines on the side leaves. Although this plant, more 
perhaps than many others, suggests to the unob- 
serving confusion and tangled disorder, nothing 
could be more offensive or amateurish in design 
than a retreat behind such an excuse in the pro- 
duction of details meaninglessly confused. 

The third plate shows several decorative uses 
of the thistle. 
conventionalization permitting many 


In the upper circle is an informal 
variations 
in values and color. The borders at the sides are 
composed of the simplest elements and point the 
way to a wide range of experiments of a similar 
The 


leaves was suggested by a tiny emblem on an old 


order. central blossom balanced by two 


The two old German motives are 
Day's 
The lowest figure may be 


English coin. 
adapted from reproductions in Lewis F 
“Nature in Ornament.” 
used as a tailpiece. 

In the fourth plate are some thistle motives in 
medieval wrought iron, taken from an interesting 
volume of plates on this craft by Alteneck. The 
offensive candlestick illustrates the absurdities 
which appear in every period of historic design 
when the worker or designer, or both, forgetting 
the limitations of material or the real use of the 
object, allows his own conceit to stifle good judg- 
ment and taste. 
show a proper and pleasing use of iron, suggesting, 
within the limits of the material, process of making 
and use of the objects the leaf and flower under 
consideration. 


Other treatments in this plate 


Haro_tp Haven Brown, 
The University of ( hicago. 
Copyright reserved. 


High School — Mechanical 
FIREPLACE AND CHIMNEY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The problem of the fireplace in a house is a 
perplexing but interesting one. If one reads over 
the specifications of a new building the references 
to the fireplaces and chimneys are definite and 
explicit. 
depend upon their proper construction. 


This is because safety and convenience 


The 
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A working drawing admits of no uncertainties. Every line and dot must be definite and significant. 
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The working out of such a plate as this requires an exercise of the constructive imagination more nimble than an 
untrained mind can compass. 
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former is further safeguarded by careful building 
At this point it may be well to state that, 
except for summer time or in a mild climate, it is 


laws. 


not well to depend altogether on the fireplace for 

















The prophet Isaiah, by John Sargent, looks better with a 
mat because of the large siz« 
ing space. 


of the figure within the enclos- 


heating purposes. But the modern home may be 
ever so well built and may have all the modern 
improvements, be elaborately furnished and well 
heated, yet if it lacks the cheer of the open fire- 
place it is not a complete home. 

As soon as the house foundations are in place 
and the framework finished, the mason builds his 
chimneys and fireplaces from the foundations in 
the cellar up through the walls and openings left 
by the carpenters. 
stand alone with no bearing or connection what- 
ever with the framework, and at least one inch 
away from all beams. Thisis for tworeasons: first, 
the heavy chimney settles down on its bed, and 


The entire brickwork should 


this settlement being greater than that of the 
framework, will cause disaster to walls and floors. 
The second reason is a precautionary one against 
fire. 

Each fireplace, stove, furnace or heater should 
have its distinct flue to the top of the chimney. 
The flues should be lined from the throat to the 
chimney cap with a terra cotta flue lining care- 
fully set in cement, with the joints made per- 
fectly smooth inside. The average size of flues 
for the usual dwelling is 8!5” & 13” for stove 
and fireplaces less than 4 feet wide. For heaters 
and large fireplaces a flue of 13’’ square should be 
used. These flues may be carried at an angle for 


convenience as long as they are smoothly built 


inside. Flues should change by easy angles or 
curves. The chimney in passing through the roof 


should be flashed with copper to prevent leakage. 
When flue linings are used the brickwork should 
be 4” thick. wall should 
be 8” thick. The outside of the chimney should 
be rough plastered to the roof. All unlined flues 
throat 
should be built well in front and direc tly over the 


If no lining is used the 


should be plastered on the inside The 


center of the fireplace, the width being not less 
The depth of the fireplace should aver- 
age 20” deep, the height 25” to 34”. 
should be splayed 9” to the foot 
chimney should have at least a 2 
back of the fireplace to prevent the flue chilling 
and becoming a smoking nuisance. 


than 3”. 
The jambs 
An outside 


air space at the 


Plate 41 shows the construction of a chimney 
with provision for furnace, and two fireplaces in 
a two-story house. Size of plate 13” « 18”. 
Scale 34” = 1’. 


Plate 42 
horizontal and vertical sections 


shows a sectional perspective with 
Also two plans 
The 


” 


of fireplaces with methods of studding 
brickwork here shown is usually indicated on 14 
plans. 

Harry Le Roy 


J INES, 


Shop and Home 


FRAMING AND 
PICTURES ' 


MOUNTING, HANGING 


Turovcu the influence of William Morris and 
his disciples of the craftsman class the last quarter 
of a century has seen a wonderful improvement 
All great art is simple, and 
simplicity and true elegance have been manifested 
This is true of many homes, but 


in home decoration. 


as never before. 
there are others still to be reached, and the only 


1 This is the first of a series of two articles by Miss Mabel J. Chase, Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, Newark, N. J 
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opportunity for the establishment of good deco- 
rative principles in the homes of the masses is 
through the medium of the public school. 

The drawing courses in the public school in the 
past have been too full of abstract exercises in- 
stead of problems in which the principles of good 
arrangement may be applied in a practical way 
and joy and interest derived because of their 
with life 
There has been an improvement along this 


definiteness and tangible connection 
itself, 
line in the teaching of the principles of balance, 
proportion, and harmony in interior decoration 
in the high school or upper grammar grades, but 
more may be done in applying these principles 
lower in the grades in everyday work, in the mount- 
ing of drawings, in arrangement of work upon 
bulletin boards, and in the proper framing and 
hanging of pictures in the classroom. 

A drawing of no striking merit may be made 
quite attractive by a thoughtfully selected mount, 
while, on the other hand, a drawing good in itself 
may be rendered ineffective by poor placing upon 


of 


The mount, too, is valuable as a pro- 


a sheet or by juxtaposition inharmonious 
coloring. 
tection against injury through soiling or bending. 
We must have illustrative matter for the teach- 
ing of history, geography, literature, and art, and 
such material is both preserved and beautified by 
the blank space about the picture. 

How can we make these mounts most effective? 
The form, size, and predominant color in a draw- 
ing or picture are the prime features which deter- 
mine the selection of the most effective mount, 
although there slight 
upon minor characteristics in the picture. 

be a perfect 
and the 


based 
There 
sympathy between 
upon which it 


are modifications 


must always 
the 
placed. 


subject mount is 

The shape of the picture determines the shape 
of the mount. A horizontal oblong picture should 
he placed upon a horizontal oblong mount, a verti- 
cal upon a vertical mount, and a square picture 
upon a background made slightly oblong in shape 
by having the space below the picture a little 
greater than that above. 

The correct size of the mount is not so easily 
determined as the form. The picture should not 
be crowded, neither should it seem to be lost in 
space. There should always be a wider margin 
below than above the picture. This is necessary 
to give the picture a feeling of rest; if it is placed 
with equal margins above and below, it has the 
appearance of falling from the mount. The side 
margins should be equal, and the same as the top 
or a little more or less than the top, this variation 
being governed by characteristics in the picture. 
If there is much action horizontally in the picture, 
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a wider margin at the left and right is necessary. 
A photograph of the bas-relief, ** Hounds in Leash,” 
by Bates, or of the painting “Greek Girls Play- 
ing Ball,” by Leighton, requires more margin at 














Richter’s “Queen Louise” 
has a sufficient background already. 


requires no mat. The figure 


the sides than at the top, but these are excep- 
tions, and the general rule for drawings and the 
majority of pictures will be margin at 
the bottom, next at the top, and narrowest at 
the sides. 


widest 


Much action in a picture calls fora larger mount 
than a quiet one. A number of large objects in 
the picture makes a larger mount necessary than 
one full of small objects. 

Move the picture about and vary its marginal 
spaces until the surrounding space gives the ap- 
pearance of rest. Use a small amount of paste at 
the two upper corners and leave the lower edge 
free. 

Avoid many mounts, one piled upon another. 
In most cases one is sufficient, but sometimes, 
particularly in the case of drawings, most attrac- 
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tive color schemes may be gotten by a deviation 
from the general rule, if there is a judicious plan- 
ning and selection. A narrow band from an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch wide and of a color to har- 
monize with some dominating note in the drawing 
separating it from the mount, heightens the effect 
of the drawing and gives sparkle and beauty. 
The cartridge drawing paper and construction 


contrast will call undue attention to the line of 
demarcation between the picture and the mount, 
The picture or drawing with its mount should 
represent a whole. 

The same principles of harmony in size, pro- 
portion, and color which apply to mounting pic- 
tures are applicable in the matter of mats for 


framed pictures. Mats, however, should be used 

















Alma-Tadema’s “Reading Homer” looks better with a 
the sides than at the top are desirable becausé 


paper of a light weight excellent for this 


use. 


are 


Sometimes a single line of the value of the 
darks in the picture drawn upon the mount about 
a quarter of an inch from the picture softens the 
contrast between it and the picture, and gives an 
echo of some attractive note in the composition. 
Do not allow a strip of white to enclose a print. 
In purchasing prints which are mounted in this 
way, cut off the white edge before mounting on 
the color. 

The mount should always be much grayer than 
the prevailing coloring of the picture, while the 
narrow strip, if it is used, may echo some brighter 
note in the picture. Do not place a warm print 
upon a cold background, or the other way about; 
in fact, always preserve a harmony in tone be- 
tween the picture and the mount. Avoid also too 


great a contrast between the value in the picture 
and that upon which it is placed, — too great a 





mat because some 


of the 


of the horizontal thrust of the composition 


figures are cut. Wider margins at 


sparingly. One enclosing frame is usually enough 
The functions of a mat are to increase the size of 
the picture space upon the wall, and to isolate it 
Some dec- 
orators go so far as to say, “Mat no picture,’ 
but it extent a matter of taste, 
and there are cases where an exception seems 


from the surrounding background. 


is to a certain 
wise. 

One exception to the use of the mat is in the case 
of a small picture which is like a jewel and re- 
quires a setting. A picture with a great deal of 
action seems sometimes to require a mat, the 
frame alone not being sufficient to hold the picture 
in and separate it from the background wall 
Still another exception is in the case of Japanese 
prints or dainty water colors, where more than 
the frame is needed between the colors of the 
picture and the wall. In these cases it should be 
a “space of silence,” to use Ruskin’s phrase, but 
in the vast majority of photographic reproduc- 
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tions no mat is necessary. The exceptions in the 
photographs are with those in which the figure 
comes very close to the top of the picture and 
the mat, as 
The “Queen Louise,” 
by Richter, needs no mat, the picture itself giv- 
ing sufficient background to the figure. See 
page 255. Another exception is in photographs, 


seems crushed or crowded without 
the “Isaiah,” by Sargent. 


background of the wall; but if it is filled with 
detail and viewed at closer range the mat is not 
necessary. The picture should be placed slightly 
the center of the that the margin 
above may be less than the margin below. 


above mat 

A carbon photograph or any photograph in 
brown tones should have a mat of the same tonal 
quality as the picture, that is, neither a warmer 














——— | 








Such pictures as this, Boughton’s “Return of the Mayflower,” 


require no mat. The figures have ample spac« 


within the picture. 


cul, as in the 
“Golden Stair,” by Burne-Jones, or Alma Tade- 
Reading Homer.” “The Return of the 
Mayflower,” by Boughton, the Corot landscapes, 
and such pictures need no mats. 


where the figures at the side are 


nas 


If a mat is used to enlarge or isolate a picture, 
as a rule, it should be of a character very closely 
related to the picture, one tone lighter than the 
middle value of the picture, one tone lighter than 
the frame, showing a slight contrast simply by 
the difference in texture. The mat should never 
attract attention. 

The width of the mat, as in the case of the 
mount, depends upon the character of the picture. 
Violent action requires a wider mat than a quiet 
one. When a picture is filled with big objects and 
is to be viewed at a distance a mat is required 
that it may be isolated from the surrounding 
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nor a colder brown, and in value slightly above 
the middle value in the picture, and one tone 
lighter than the frame 
should have gray mounts, also above the middle 


Photographs in gray 


gray of the picture, and great care should be used 
in selecting one that is of the same quality of 
gray. 

Water colors require a cream white or a dull 
gold 
with a dead black mat and frame. 
gilt for Japanese prints. 
quire mats; the 
If a mat is used with an engraving it should be 
white or cream. 


mat. Japanese prints are most effective 
Never use 
Oil paintings never re- 


same rule applies to portraits 


If these principles are kept in 

mind, the glaring contrasts where the mat is the 

first thing seen will be avoided. 

Mase. J. Case, 
Nutley, N. J. 
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DECORATING THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


OR some of us the Christmas tree is still the 

beacon of the year. Its mild light radiates 
far and wide — into those first September 
days when the twilights begin to come earlier, and 
far into those of March when the first signs of 
spring set other things astir within our blood. 
Once more we “sail the great circle’ and once 
more at its appointed place the little Pharos is in 
sight upon the rock where it has sto« rd since history 
began. Cities and countryside have changed, 
smaller hills and brooks have taken the places of 
those we knew, but the Christmas tree remains, 
its gentle splendor undiminished, its mystery the 
when Santa Claus walked the 
studied the actions of little 


children through window panes on long autumnal 


same as in the age 
earth indeed and 
evenings. 

The 


Dare a thing of such importance 


Can a Christmas tree be an artistic whole ? 
real question is 
less? The first principle of beauty iS 
If the Christmas tree failed to please 
Whistler, is it not because strange and uncanny 


be any 


order. 


combinations were effected in its raiment be- 
cause it was made to wear its necklace upon its 
finger-tips or because it was loaded with burdens 
too heavy for its strength — a pack-horse in the 
parlor ? 

The Christmas tree may be regarded as a rock 
for gifts. 
Christmas tree may be a shrine of beauty, set up 


\ table serves this purpose better. A 


in order to make for a time a different and more 
holy atmosphere within our houses and our lives. 
beautiful, and 
- to this purpose it is perfectly adapted. 


Fragrant, mysterious, clean as 


Nature is 


Tue Tree ITSELF 


Many kinds of evergreens are available for the 
purpose. more rich in foliage, 


hold their needles more tenaciously in the warm, 


Some are some 


\ PROBLEM IN APPLIED DESIGN 


dry air of the house. Such qualitic s as these are 


to be sought after. A balsam tree as small as you 
please and unadorned might be a sufficient Christ- 
mas tree, were it not for the fact that from time 
immemorial man’s shrines have always demanded 
some fashioning at his hands. The lower crea 
tures accept, man’s function is to use 


! 
1GhINESS 


The first requisite of our tree is sf 


a typical tree. Then balance: see to it that this 
tree has had its full share of the good things of 
life — sunshine and air and space — and that it 
has made the most of them. Richnes Th 


mystery of the Christmas tree is one of its most 
significant charms 
Correcting defects If it so happen that the 
only available tree is unsymmetrical let the artist 
The artist follows 
reveres Nature, but he does not accept het 
flaws Needless branche s, h other, 


must be removed, and with 


artisan’s work begin right here 


crowding ea 
augur and blade set 
into the places where Nature intended branches 
Nature 


This portion of the work calls for a 


to be, but where s desire went unfulfilled 
study 
With markings on the stem and a fairly 


system of 


littl 
and 
defined 
Nature has more or less clearly indicated her plan 


are. 


bran hing above and bee low, 


See that you live up to it 


right inclination to the branches which you set in 


See that you get the 


See that you have cut them to filting length bhe- 
fore setting them in plac: 
bran h 
stock-end 


Any shortening of the 
done at the thick 
hand can restore the tip 


must, of course, hb 


No human 


of an evergreen once that has been cut If the 
tree is taller than necessary it may be shortened 
from the base end If there is a barren section of 


stem or trunk it may in like manner be cut out 
and the upper and lower portions spliced together 


Setting up the tree. Few of us have the oppor- 


tunity of using the living, growing tree for our 


Christmas purpose. Our tree must therefore 
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have some kind of a base fashioned for it. What 
would be a consistent design for such a base? We 
use the tree to commemorate a little child. What 
would be a little child’s desire in the matter? Cer- 
tainly nothing less than a fragment of fairyland 
would do, fenced off (how else could its sanctity 


be indicated? a fragment of fairyland with a 


kind of stand which might please a little child; 
E. A combination of C and D, the tree passing 
entirely through the “stand” and into the pail 
of stones and water, which in turn is concealed by 
a blanket. 

In its place the tree must stand straight and firm: 
The first, so that the doorposts and corners of the 

















1. A scrawny and undesirable tree. 2. A tree with richness. The effect of mystery of a Christmas tree is one of 
its most significant charms. 3. An unsymmetrical tree is not ideal. 4. Branches may be set in to enhance the 
beauty of the tree. 5. Sometimes a tree has an undesirable section. 6. In such a case that section may be eliminated 


by cutting and splicing. 


fence around it, adequately designed and splendidly 
colored a thing to be preserved in a secret place 
from Christmas time to Christmas time, and to be 
wondered at from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night. 

The accompanying illustrations show a number 
of possible devices. A. The tree actually grow- 
ing in a tub; B. The simplest form of stand; C. 
The tree set up in a pail of stones with its stock in 


water in order to preserve its freshness and so 
keep its needles from falling; D. The fanciful 
25 


~ 
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room will have no opportunity to proclaim its 
lack of rectitude, the second in order that no 
showers of falling needles may be reminding us 
at inopportune times of the passing of earthly 
things! 


Tue ADORNMENTS OF THE TREE 


Our tree is a real thing. It is not a representa- 
tion but an actuality. All its decorations must 
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partake of the same sterling character. Apples 
and pears and nuts, ginger-bread cakes (even those 
“frank human and the 
animal form, so rarely distinguishable one from 
the other) these are real things. 
full of real candy — not to be eaten, let us say, but 
hung upon the tree in full sight as an admitted 
offering and sacrifice to the prevalent spirit of 
giving ; 


conventions” of the 


Cornucopias 


small toys, too, saved for the purpose 
from year to year — these also given for the sake 
of the giving dedicated to the general benevo- 


jent idea of Christmas time, or to the Krist Kind, if 





Cotton ? 
branches 
But: 1 


everything else connected with the tree is genuine: 


Cotton is sometimes laid upon the 


of Christmas trees to imitate snow. 


It is at best only an imitation, while 


it is inconsistent with the general spirit of sincerity 
and 
whole 


naturalness which is characteristic of this 
festival. 2. 


violence to the spirit of warmth and cheer which 


In suggesting snow it does 
are essentials of our northern indoor Christmas 
3. It is so combustible as greatly to increase the 
danger of fire — particularly on a tree illuminated 


by candles. 4. It adds no beauty of line or charm 

















Db 
Various ways of supporting a tree so that it ma 


this thought of unselfishness demands a more con- 
crete personification in the minds of the children. 
And for the eye alone, those joyous creations of 
Christmas art — commodities of commerce which 
only the Christmas world dares handle — frail 
things of taking many forms 

balls, cones, egg-forms, balloons, all deep-dyed 


** silver-glass” 


and gleaming with ruby, sapphire, gold, and the 
hues of the peacock. One family of children for 
nearly thirty years has been rejoiced with the 
reappearance every Christmas of a tiny silver 
bugle — of fairy size — which you can blow so 
that it gives a sound faint and sweet and thin like 
an echo in the woodland. 
from one of the lowest branches so that 


body may have his opportunity to blow it once 


This always hangs 
every- 


a year. 

But to the designer the charm and beauty of these 
manifold silrer-glass ornaments is a single one: 
the highlight which gleams from each. Our balsam 
tree is a cone of shadow and our ornaments are 
simply points within it which pick up the daylight 
or candle-light or firelight of the room and cast it 
back in gleams of red and blue and purple and 
green and gold. 
with our ornaments is to arrange them so that 
the resultant play of highlights will be most 
effective. 


The principie we have to follow 


al 


y stand upright within an appropriate base 


of color; on the contrary it destroys the tone of 
the whole tree and buries its form. 

Candles? The eiement 
with Christmas-tree 
to include them in these suggestions. On _ the 


of danger associated 


candles makes us hesitate 
other hand, twenty little candle-lights glimmering 
through the dark masses of the evergreen make 
an illumination soft and kindly; a candle is the 
most beautiful light-giver ever yet devised by 
Then the fragrance of 
its own spell over the whole Christmas season, 


man. candle-light casts 
and the beauty, humility, and sacredness of the 
lighted candle make it a most intimate and deli- 
cate symbol of the Christ Child 

In another part of this essay are discussed pre- 
cautions which minimize the objections to the use 
of candles on Christmas trees. 

“Order is Beauty's first law.” Laying out your 
materials in an organized way before you begin to 
decorate your tree is accomplishing half your task 
beforehand. A good classification for this purpose 
follows: 1. Keep all the smallest things to one 
side, and grade from these to the largest at the 
Keep together all pieces of a given 
color or related colors so that when the time comes 


other side. 2. 


you may most conveniently distribute your red 

spots where you wish them over the tree — that 

you may avoid having too many spots of a given 
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3. Keep the plain articles 
separate from the tinseled ones, the frosted ones 


color close together. 


separate from the clear ones and the opaque, 
heavy-looking ones from the light ones. 


Practnc THe Various Kinps or ORNAMENT 


In placing, remember that: 

1. In other designing we have only to deal with 
line and color 
light as well. Remember that the plain ornaments 
of deep color and gleaming surface will lose them- 
selves in the shadows of the tree and will exist in 
the eye only as small and brilliant highlights of 


here our medium includes actual 


Small frosted glass ornaments 


Frosted glass ornaments 


Large frosted glass ornaments 


This illustrates a 


rich and mysterious hue, while the frosted ones 
will glow as larger lights of duller intensity, and 
the solid ones like apples and pears will be almost 
colorless and will be valuable for their contours 
these last should therefore be hung where 
in the 
deep shadow under the tree, for example, they 


only: 
they show against lighter tone beyond 


would do well, or where some opening through 
the branches requires filling by means of an in- 
teresting silhouette. 

2. There are certain principles of growth — cer- 
tain rules of action which our tree has established 
to govern its conduct and which it never violates. 
It may, for example, put forth branches at given 
ntervals and these branches put forth smaller 
ones at similar or related intervals. Very well, 
is a good designer, then, who insists upon unity, 
you must respect these ways and conform with 
them in placing your fruits and other embellish- 
ments upon the branch. 

3. The strength of the tree is distributed in a 
definite way, and this will influence the placing 
f ornaments. If its extremities seem more deli- 

ite than its stock and the inner portions of its 
branches, let us reserve the extremities for the 
lighter or the lighter-appearing ornaments, and 
the region about the stock and the lower portions 
of the tree for the lreavier ones. 

+. A definite plan for suspending ornaments may 
A uniform or nearly uniform length 
of thread or wire may be used for all — they may 
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be adopted. 


Small bright glass ornaments 


Bright glass ornaments 


Large bright glass ornaments 


be hung far below the branch 
inches from it, or close under it. 


say five or six 
Or, the length 
of thread may be definitely graded so that the 
articles nearest the trunk hang low while those 
toward the ends of the branches are close up 
under them. 
ical in your adherence to your system. 


In either case do not be too mechan- 


We have suggested that great masses of shade 
in the tree may be enlivened by the glow of 
some richly colored ornament of silver glass back 
among the branches: the white frosted cakes 
and cookies of which we have spoken have little 
interest of form in themselves, but if hung half 
way back among the branches will give fine spots 


Small chains 


Chains 


Large chains 


good way of arranging your materiale when getting ready to decorate the tree. 


of subdued white against which portions of dark 
limbs and twigs will silhouette themselves. 

5. Strings and chains of various materials have 
always played a part in Christmas-tree decora- 
tion. They are not always used to advantage. 
In the woods we often come upon a vine growing 
over a living tree and sometimes we admire the 
beauty of it and sometimes we pity the 
When a vine climbs over the tips of the branches 
and weighs them down, the tree is its helpless 
victim: when the vine climbs up the solid trunk, 
now and then feeling its way out for a little dis- 
tance upon a branch, then swaying down and re- 
turning to the trunk again, we feel that the tree is 
its benevolent old friend. Any arrangement of 
chains or strings which appears to threaten the 


tree. 


free sway of the branches seems an unfriendly 
one and should not be adopted. 

Candles, if used, are a 
distinctive element in the decoration of the tree 
They will, first of all, 
have to be placed out toward the ends of the 
branches both for safety and for beauty’s sake. 


6. Placing candles. 


and call for a special word. 


They should not, however, be placed upon the 
frail tip itself, but rather upon the last “point of 
growth.” It is not necessary that every branch 
be decorated with a candle; two dozen candles on 
a tree four or five feet high should be sufficient. 
The candles should be arranged so that by day- 
light their vertical shafts make a pleasing pattern 
against the dark tree, and by night their points 

























of light embellish it with a well-distributed sparkle. 
It must be remembered, too, that when lighted, 
the candles which are seen through the tree be- 
come quite as important a part of the design as 
those on the nearer side. 

7. Electric lights instead of candles. Electric light- 


1 2 





white lamps may be substituted for the 
without difficulty. If the white 
ones are still too bright — which they are apt to 


Frosted 
colored ones 
be — each may be enclosed in a small paper cone 
(shaped like an ice-cream cone) and these tiny 
from the 


cones suspended points of growth. 


eae 


ae¢ersd poor 






















1. A good way to manage chains. 
It also shows their placing at “points of growth.” 
this way injures the whole scheme. 
Bows of ribbon are out of place in a tree. 
It is hand-cuffed and shackled, so to spe ak. 


straight. 
to strangle it. 
frosted gingerbread man makes a good white contrast 
the texture of the object. 


ing systems for Christmas trees are now quite 
common. These comprehend circuits of twelve 
lights which can be attached to an ordinary elec- 
tric light socket. 
current at their disposal an arrangement of these 
Unfortunately 
they are usually strung with lights in assorted 


For those who have electric 
miniature lights has advantages. 


colors which tends to cheapen and vulgarize the 


appearance of the tree decorated with them. 





This diagram gives an idea of how to place ornaments according to 


When candles are placed too near the ends of th 


their size. 

Their supporting cords are almost invisible. 2. A chain used in 
branches they refuse to stand 

8. This tree is overloaded. The chains are so hung that they seem 


for some of the dark branches 5 
This must not be overlooked when choosing ornaments for the tree. 


a 


The cotton destroys or buries the tree character 4 A 


A high light is influenced by 


Hanging from the branches, these cones will 
] 


supply below the branch the vertical movement 


which candles give us above. 





Apnout Usinc CANDLES 


Many will still cling to the candle as the Christ- 
mas light. For the benefit of these the following 
suggestions may be useful: 
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A properly decorated Christmas tree. A tree like this will shine through the memory forever. 


1. Never have the tree lighted except in the presence of 
»0l-headed grown person 
2. Always have two or three pails of damp sand or of 
er close at hand in case of fire 
Do not burn the candles too long at any one time as 
tends to heat the branches near them 
+. Have someone watching the tree closely all the time 
candles are burning 
5. Listen intently, and when vou hear that sharp little 
» which says that a branch is getting too warm, snuff out 
candle under it 
6. In placing candles avoid having them come directly 
ler nearby branches Allow ten to twelve inches between 


top of your candle and the nearest branch directly above 


7. After the tree has become very dry from standing in 
room, do not try to light the candles. A dry evergreen 
will take fire almost as easily as a lace curtain 

8. The person who lights and extinguishes the candles 

vuld be a grown person and dressed in clothing that will not 


fire easily 
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a man in a woolen suit, for example. 


9. In lighting the candles on the tree begin at the top and 
work down so that your clothes will be out of danger from 
flame 

10. In extinguishing begin at the bottom and work 
up 

11. Do not let the candles burn down into their 
sockets 

12. Keep the tree well away from walls and hangings 
and in order to protect the floor or floor covering from fall 
ing wax, cover the floor with sheets or paper or better still, 
linole im or oilcloth of agree ible color 1 his will also make it 
easy to sweep up needles which fall 

13. Use no inflammable material in the decoration of th 
tree Avoid cotton, paper, cloth, ete., i 


1 apprec iable 


quantities. 


An observance of simple precautionary measures 
such as these will result in the Christmas tree being 
no more dangerous than the gaslights, lace cur- 
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tains, electric wires and steam boilers among which 
we dwell the year round. 


AND AS TO QUANTITIES 


When all 
is done let it still be clearly and evidently a tree. 
work of art be executed with feel- 
not only with the sensitiveness to measures 


Don’t overload your Christmas tree. 
Every must 
ing 
which we call good taste, but with a delicate sense 
of the significance of the things with which we 
deal. 


than 


A Christmas tree is an institution older 


Christianity, remember — and _ therefore, 
even as a human document it claims deep venera- 
\ Christmas tree is a bit of Nature brought 


indk OTS. 


tion. 
Those there are who can enjoy the thin 
delight of artificial flowers, and doubtless there 
are those who regard a Christmas tree merely as 
a skeleton upon which to fasten our pleasant 


Heap on more wood! 





But a tree is more than this 
The woodsman indeed may have cut it at its base 
and we have trimmed its branches and festooned 
its stem in our own way, but for all this about its 
heart 


seasonal sentiments. 


there still clings a little region of night- 
the 
twinkle of our candles, never touched by our 
the breezes of the 
forest and by the beetles and myriad unnamed 
peoples of the 
twilight. Small as_ it 
brings in 
which holds it. 


dews and mystery, scarcely penetrated by 
fingers, unexplored save by 


wood who love its perpetual 


may be, a Christmas 
tree something larger than the room 
Like the bud of a 
the cocoon of a butterfly, it houses its fragment 
of the infinite. Such a portion of the forest, if 
it had no still be 
guest of house an 


altar 


flower or 


other significance, would 


distinction within our 


upon which to lay even our labor with 


humility. 


the wind is chill; 


But let it whistle as it will, 
We ‘ll keep our Christmas merry still; 


Each age has deem’d the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer; 


England was merry England when 


Old Christmas brought her sports agrin. 


The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 


The hall was dressed in holly green; 


Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe; 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all. 


All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night, 


That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


scot, 
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GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS 


THAT MAY ENCOURAGE 


OR HELP THOSE WHO WANT TO DO THE RIGHT THING 


A SCHOOL COLLECTION OF POTTERY 


ANUARY and February of last year I had 

great difficulty in finding attractive objects 

for the children to draw. There was but 
one piece of pottery in the school, a bowl, which 
was pressed into service until teachers and pupils 
alike were tired of it. Of course, we had a potted 
geranium and a few empty flower pots; but I 
just longed to arrange before the children an at- 
tractive group of objects that would awaken 
them to the beauty of good lines and harmo- 
nious colors. 

This year I felt that something must be done. 
Beginning with the fifth grades I talked to the 
pupils about our winter's work, and what other 
schools were doing. I asked them if they would 
like to have a collection of pottery for their very 
own. If they would each bring a few pennies I 
would do the rest. Several of the grades were 
enthusiastic at once, the others afterward re- 
sponded Two rooms gave one dollar and 
seventy-five cents they had left over from a 
sleigh-ride party, besides the few pennies apiece. 

Now commenced a tour of bargain hunting for 
me. I visited department stores, china stores, a 
little out-of-the-way Japanese shop, even the five- 
and ten-cent store proved well worth while. In 
one place I would pick up a little brown-and- 
gray tea pot, in another a bowl of Japanese ware 
quaintly decorated. Sometimes a piece would be 
nicked or cracked, if it was not very noticeable 
what difference did it make excepting in the price! 
\ nicked thirty-cent pitcher for five cents was too 
good to lose. I was immensely delighted when an 
acquaintance, herself an art teacher, told me of a 
second-hand bottle store where I could get bottles 
and jugs of all sizes and shapes for the asking. 
That very afternoon I brought a basketful home. 
So with patience a little collection of good still- 
life objects became the property of each 
grade. 

The children were delighted, and have been 
enthusiastic over their object drawing. I am try- 
ing to teach them to select objects that look well 
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together and to group them well. I held up before 
a fifth grade a short time ago a gracefully shaped 
green bottle and a low Japanese bowl marked 
with brown and green. “Why do these two 
pieces look so well together?” and they fairly 
shouted, “* Because of the green.” 

Most of the children are foreigners of the poorer 
class, and cleanliness is not a marked character- 
istic, but the teachers and I have noticed a marked 
improvement in the neatness of the drawings. 
They are beginning to appreciate form as well as 
color and struggle courageously to make their 
drawings look like the object. 

Scnoot Arts MaGazine has been a source of 
never-failing inspiration ever since I first began 
teaching. It has solved many difficult problems 
for me. I felt as though I could not but tell its 
readers about our pottery. Perhaps our experi- 
ence will help somebody. 

Wintrrep H. Mi.ts. 


UNTIL THE COMPLETE INDEX (NOW IN 
PRESS) IS PUBLISHED 


REMOVE carefully from each number the index 
] page, underline the articles most suited to my 
needs, and indicate on the margin the particular 
subjects, such as color, still-life, trees, etc., which 
are treated in each. The loose index pages are then 
arranged by months, held by a wire fastener, and 
the whole assembled in a little folder marked 
“My Encyclopedia.” This folder is kept liter- 
ally at my right hand and has saved me much 
time in looking up work for outlines. 

Be it far from me to imply that such an arrange- 
ment, which by the way, I keep up to date by 
adding the index of each number as it appears 
is to be compared with the new index you are 
publishing — it may only be considered a sub- 
stitute until I am able to have that at my 
service. 

Aside from the practical, helpful articles, I am 
happy indeed because of the spirit of the Maga- 
zine — that which helps us toward the larger 
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truths when we would perhaps be cumbered with 
too much serving to find these truths for our- 
selves. 

Anna V. Horton 


IN GREAT DEMAND 


WONDER if the readers of the SCHOOL ARTS M AG- 
| AZINE would be interested in the Christmas Post 
Cards, made by my First Year High School class. 
We planned the drawing twice the dimensions of 
the card as the plate reproduces better when re- 
duced 
text, and then made our designs using some motif 


We allowed for margins, a space for the 


suitable for ( ‘hristmas, suc h as holly " candles, bells, 
Santa Claus, ete. 


factory, on the whole, and the best was selected 


The designs were highly satis- 


by a vote of the class, sent to our engraver to have 
a zine etching made, then printed in black on the 
cards. 

We had three hundred smooth cards, and two 
hundred on water color paper, and could not 
The cards were painted 
card 


then supply the demand 
by the The 
chosen seemed to me espe¢ ially good: 
Take this for a hand shake 
And a hearty “How do you do?” 


And know, I wish that God had made 
M re peopl just like you. 


children. sentiment on the 


This card proved to be one of the best prob- 
lems I ever worked out. 
Mase.t THorre Jones 


THE LIBRARIAN WILL HELP 


High 


School 


| HAD asked the older grade and 


pupils to look for examples of good book covers 


that they might be prepared for designing some 
later. 
the pupils had been reading books but could re- 


The lesson in designing book covers Came, 
member very little about the covers. Something 
had to be done. I went to the Public Library and 
the Librarian, who is always glad to help every- 
one, said she would send me the paper covers, or 
book jackets, from the new books. This she did. 
It was surprising to discover how much these 
helped us. Some were very good, others very 
poor, but all gave an interesting study in lettering 
and spacing. 

Euste M. Drerenpor: 


MAKERS OF UNUSUAL THINGS 

WANT the names of persons who make unusual 
| things and are willing to send me a consignment. 
I have a gift shop in connection with my tea 


rooms, and have so far been very lucky in securing 


attractive things, and as trade increases I find I 
must add to my number of consignors. Could you 
not answer through your Magazine? It might 
help all around. 

Miss H. M 


LESESNE, 
Enf / 


vr 
to cover 


Ss I pon receipt of twenty-five cents, 
the cost, the Secretary of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Park Street, Boston, will send to any in 
quirer a copy of the Year-Book of the Society with 
As the 
ideals of this Society are high only craftsmen of 
known ability are recommended. No doubt the 
National Arts Club, Gramercy Park, New York 


City, would render a similar service 


the names of likely consignors marked 


LOAN EXHITPBITIONS 


aM trying to find means of enlarging our range 
| of vision. This winter I want to do three things 
Get a small but 


cutting, and 


good exhil it of drawing, paper 


construct 


cardboard on, work dom 


within the first three years of sv hool; get a loan of 


fifty or seventy-five book plates of merit; get a 


individual exhibits 


nd bind 


loan of perhaps twenty-five 
showing hand-craft art in paper, print, 
ing You see I shall be satis 
ginnings.”’ 


these? 


ss } 
ed with “small be 


Can you put me in the way of securing 


If you can you will be doing 
hundred 


and pos 


sibly several young peo] le a gi 


favor. 


[ = The Prang Company, Knickerbocker Trus 


Building, New York, has four traveling exhibits of 
pupils’ work done in public schools throughout 
the country, one of work done entire ly in Worcester 


Mass., and a 


Boston and Providence 


s« hools ol 


small exhibit from the 
These c: 


plication simply by paying 


n be had on ay 


transportation charges 
from the point where last exhibited. Travelin 
exhibits may be obtained from A. W. Elson & Co., 
Boston; the Pennsylvania Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia; the New York Schoo 
of Fine and Applied Art, New York City; the 
Chicago Art Institute, Chicago; and the 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. ¢ 


American 


ON ART 


OULD you kindly supply me with the titk 
\ \ of some book on artists and paintings to 
be used by the grade teacl a rather 


hers, 
dificult history of art for 
high 


APPRECIATION 


also 
complete but not 


we rk 


schoc ils 


upper grade and 
UFFORD 
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2 ©The book for beginners in the study of pic- 
“Tlow to Enjoy Pictures,” by Mabel 
Emery, The Prang Company. A little more ad- 
vanced book is “ A Guide to Pictures,” by Charles 
Hl. Caffin, The Baker & Taylor Company. A book 
of still keener insight is “Old Masters and New,” 
* A rather complete but not diffi- 
is that by 
Goodyear, published by the A.S. Barnes Company. 


tures is 


by Kenyon Cox 
cult history of art for high schools” 


THE COLOR PROBLEM 


Di ir Mr Ba li 7 Ps 

In your criticism of the Dresden Congress ex- 
hibit you speak of the public school color-work 
from the United States as“ gray,” “ dull,” “faded,” 
et 

You do not say this of the work beyond the 
rades, but you do advise the art teacher to 
“tack” and steer for greater richness of color. 
that I 
straight in that direction, but have considered it 
Color 
Some of the work that you commend, 


| beg to Say have long been steering 


good seamanship to use the 
Theory. 
from the ¢ hie ago Ss hool of Applied and Normal 
Art (Miss Church), and Pratt Institute (Mr. Jo- 
mnot and Miss Langtry showed no 


ind rich combinations of 


compass, 


hesi- 
; 


ition in using brilliant 


olor The latter two have sho ke d the conven- 


tional people by their fearless schemes of vivid 


hues — nothing “doped” about their color! As 
I had the privilege of training these people I am 
glad to make this mention of their color work. 
Our Teachers College exhibit was prepared to 
show just what the Congress Committee asked for, 


I am told that it was one 


viz, the course of study. 
of the few that did that. 
to some extent, original variations of primitive 
from 
the request of the Panama Canal Exposition Com- 


In our color work we used 


motifs Yucatan, ete. in response to 
mittee) and played upon these with very brilliant 
color. In all the work, while aiming for harmony, 
we tried to make our color positive and living 
Miss Stinchfield, 


article upon block-printed 


who contributes the excellent 
postal cards, is a 
I introduced the 


wood-block printing here for the express purpose 


graduate of Teachers College. 


of giving opportunity for color experiment in 
and have no doubt that Miss Stinch- 
field has so used it with children. 

But I am glad you struck out, Mr. Editor. As 
the blow did not hit me this time, I feel like my 
Ipswich neighbor who returned from meeting, 


every key 


saying placidly, “The minister did give it to “em 
good!” 
Very truly yours, 
Artuur W. Dow. 


rbia University, New } k 
Uctober 28, 1912 


Oh, there is a little artist 
Who paints in the cold night hours 


Pictures for wee, wee children, 


Of wondrous trees and flowers. 


The moon is the lamp he paints by, 


His canvas the window-pane, 
His brush is a frozen snowflake; 
Jack Frost is the artist’s name. 
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ON ART 

*Mornines Wirn Masters or Art 
Powers. 482 pp Sly @ * 125 

Macmillan Company. 


By H. H. 

half-tone 
illustrations. Price 
S2.00 net. 


' ILE purpose of this book is somewhat more 
T ambitious than its title suggests. It is an 
attempt partially to interpret the devel- 
opment of Christian Art from the time of Constan- 
tine to the death of Michaelangelo.” Such is the 
That the book 
would be an tmpartial interpretation is inconceiv- 
able! Dr. H 


of University Travel, a man in whom the spirit of 


author's introductory statement. 
Hl. Powers, the author, the inventor 
Classic Greece seems to live again, a veritable 
Ulysses in his wanderings, “endowed with one of 
the keenest 
in a college classroom,” a passionate lover of fine 


minds that ever confronted students 


art, and as impatient as Draco with the frailties 
of ordinary humanity, could not but make a partial 
interpretation of the development of Christian Art 
But his interpretation is one of the most illumin- 
ating we possess. The very titles of its chapters are 
as a candle flame. “The Afterglow 
“The Bursting of the Bonds,” “The 
“The Magician of the Renais- 
Transcendent,” “And After That 


as attractive 
of Greece,” 
Larger Vision,” 
sance,”” “Art 
the Dark.” 
The 


doomed! 


reader who begins the first page is 


“TT! 
11s 


is the only book on art I have ever found that 


He will have to finish the last. 


seemed to me worth reading,” recently said a dis- 
of Public In- 

could not let it 
On every page are sentences 


tinguished State Superintendent 


struction — “I simply alone.” 
The style is brilliant 
of surprising insight or startling vividness of dic- 
tion: “It will not do to have pictures rush head- 
long away from one end of their imprisoned space 
to pile up unrestrained at the other.” “Symbolism 
is as arbitrary as it is voluminous.” “The guiding 
star of art is not mere reality, but beauty.” “It 
was into such a household that this soul-starved 
boy of fifteen was transferred from the cramped 


parental household, where a sickly mother, a large 


APPRECIATION AND 


— MA J \ 


se a 


PRACTICE 


selfish and worthless brothers, and a 


narrow and stubborn father found a grievance in 


group of 


his passion for art.” 

Finishing the book one feels that he has been 
almost hypnotized into learning something good 
for him, and that he must now get away and think 
a little for himself, readjust his knowledge, and 
revise his theories. If one cannot accept as 
final all the conclusions of Dr. Powers, one can at 
least thankfulness 


readable contribution to the all too limited list of 


accept with such a rich and 
books dealing with the interpretation and appre- 
He who 


reads this masterly book, will find himself richer 


ciation of the work of the masters in art 


in knowledge, broader in vision, and more respon 


sive to beauty. 


*A Text Book or Desiax. By Charles F. Kelly 
and William L. Morrell. 134 pp. 7 X 10 
Profusely illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Pric $2.00. 


This book is u direct outgrowth of the ten hing 
of Dr. Ross of Harvard University 
have discovered that “If the theory of pure de 
the method of attack 
upon a problem in organic design would not ap 


The authors 


sign alone were studied, 


pear.” The aim of the book is to show that pure 
design is a reasonable basis for procedure; that a 
knowledge of it will enable a designer to eliminate 
many mistakes and false moves, and lead more 
While the volume 


balan« 2, 


directly to satisfactory results 


may be criticised as lacking over-em- 
phasizing as it does the importance of certain ele- 
mentary phases of design, and merely mentioning 
such important fields as Lettering and Architec- 
ture, the aim and spirit of the book are 


Many of the illustrations are masterpieces of 


right 
decorative design. The authors’ analysis of the 
subject and use of technical tenms are less con- 
fusing to the layman than is often the case, and 
the text is clear and concise. It is a book that will 


help. 


* Added to the School Arts Library of approved books for art teachers. 
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*A History or Scutprure. By Allan Marquand 
and Arthur L. Frothingham, 298 pp. 5 X 
7,4. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price $1.50 

This is the third volume of the College Histories 
of Art, edited by Mr. John C. Van Dyke. Its ob- 
ject, says the Preface, is to provide students in 
schools and colleges with a concise survey of the 
history of sculpture. Egyptian, Babylonian, Assy- 
rian, Persian, Hittite, Phoenician, Greek, Etrus- 
can, Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, Renaissance, 
ind Modern Sculpture are all treated in orderly 
lhe last chapter deals with Modern 

118 half-tone 

reliable, 


. “quence 
Sculpture in America. There are 
The book 
criminating, and dispassionate, 
sult for the facts. No other book on the subject 


presents so much in such concise form. 


plates. is scholarly, dis- 


a book to con- 


Urrizt PALACE AND THE FLOR- 
By Charles C. Heyl. 364 pp. 
& Co. 


Tue Art or Tut 
ENCE ACADEMY 
&§ xX 73 2 ay) 
Price $3.00 


illustrations. Page 


volume, the thirteenth in the series of 


handbooks, “The Art 


appreciative comments upon 


This 
lustrated 
Kurope,”’ 
the treasures of Florence found not only in the two 


Galleries of 
contains 
inuseums mentioned in the title, but in the minor 
museums of that wonderful city The author's 
tim, maintained throughout, is to reveal the mean- 
ng and beauty of a work of art, without emphasiz- 
ng unduly its technical qualities. The historical 
setting necessary to the understanding of import- 
int works, is sketched with good judgment. The 
wok is free from gush, and full of useful infor- 
nation. It is primarily a book to travel with. 

INSTRUMENTS AND How to Use 
By Ralph Fk. Windoes. 64 pp. 10b5 
The Frederick Post Co. 


Dk APTING 
Puen 
Tho Illustrated. 

Price 75 cts. 

This book is unique. It illustrates, explains, and 
leseribes the use of every drawing instrument of 
proven value to draftsmen; it does the same thing 
for all the processes by which drawings are repro- 
duced, and gives other valuable information for 
those who have to do with mechanical drawing. 
The au- 
thor is director of manual training, South Haven, 


It is an authoritative reference book. 
Michigan. 


Granp Fev Ceramics. By Taxile Doat. 208 pp. 
7 X 10's. Illustrated. Keramic Studio 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Price $5.00. 

M. Taxile Doat is a chemist-sculptor, of the 
manufactory of Sevres, France, a Knight of the 
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Legion of Honor, and a state officer of public in- 
struction. 
ence, translated from the French by Samuel F 


This book, the result of long experi- 


Robineau, retains a good deal of the original fire 
Part one is devoted to the Position of Porcelain at 
Part two 


gives technical instruction in the making of Grand 


the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 


Feu Porcelain and Grés. In this section the en 
thusiasm of M. Doat burns through the transla 
Professor ( harles I 


the use of American clays for the kind of wares 


tion. Binns adds notes on 


described. It is a book for spec ialists, but has value 
as a reference book for students in high schools 
where a kiln has been installed 


*FLowER PAINTING ON PORCELAIN 

*Tue CONVENTIONAL DECORATION OF 
AND Giass. Each about 50 pp 10h, 
13%o. Illustrated. The Keramic Studio Pub 
lishing Co. Price $3.00 each 


PORCELAIN 


In view of the pitiful, enormous amount of mis- 
directed energy represented by the “China Paint- 
ing”’ of the last hundred years, owing to a confu- 
sion of mind as to what constitutes legitimate 
painting and legitimate decoration, it is refreshing 
to find two volumes like these which draw the 
sharp distinction between the two, and consist- 
ently maintain it. Each volume contains many 
rich and charming color plates, and much valuable 


first would prove of value as reference material for 


detailed information concerning technique 


the nature drawing; the second as reference ma- 
terial for design in high school classes, and even 


in upper grammar grades 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue New Practica, Rererence Lisrary. Fd- 
ited by Charles H. Sylvester. 6 volumes 
About 7 X 10 New illustrated 
The Hanson-Bellows Company. Price per 
set, $20.00 cash. 


edition 


The editor of this encyclopedia, his associate 
and practically all of his assistants, are school 
men. The books have been made with reference 
to the needs of common people who want to get at 
the important facts without waste of time. A 
week's use of them in a schoolroom or in a home 
where there are wide-awake young folk, would 
bear more eloquent testimony than could any 
number of words to the value of these well-sifted 
volumes. 


cism than any other feature 


The illustrations are more open to criti- 
(they range from 
admirable to execrable), but they are all to the 
point, and are included honestly as illustrations 
rather than as mere embellishments. 


The last volume, called the “ Educator,”’ is 
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unique. “It has been prepared to enable parents 
and teachers of the uninterested boy to encourage 
and awaken and stimulate in him a desire to 
learn and achieve.” 

In a library with other encyclopedias this will 
soon take its place as the one the young people 


consult first. 


PARALLEL PrRosEcTING-LIN1 
Drawing. By A. A. Adler. 66 pp. 6 X 9 
Illustrated. D. Van Nostrand Co. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Tue PRINCIPLES O1 


SHADING AND PAINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
Vinal. 44 pp. Glo x 9. 
& Son Price S1L.00 net. 


By J.W.T 
Illustrated. Blackie 


Four of the 
them, showing the 


Treats of elementary principles 
One of 


effects of different colored environments on a col- 


plates are in color. 


ored object, is especially helpful. 


Blunck. 


with 20 pages of text. 


Lessons oN Form. By A 
8l6 X 12, 


124 plates. 
New 


edi- 


ion. Bruno Hessling Co. 


Leaf, fiower, and print forms, and decorative 


treatments of them, in simple renderings on 


squared paper 
Tue Riversipe Reapers. 4th 
James H. Van Sickle 


miller, assisted by 


and 5th By 
and Wilhelmina Seeg- 
Frances Jenkins. Each 
volume of about 275 pp. 514 . 71, Il- 
lustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Price 55 cts. each. 
These might be called standard readers. They 
literature, 
practical usefulness, fine art, and the right spirit 


combine in admirable balance good 


ONE NATIONS. 
Oliver Ditson 


Bound in paper, $1.50, 


Hunprep FoLKSONGS OF ALL 
Edited by Granville Bantock. 
Company, Boston 
postpaid; in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 

Forty-six nations or races are represented in the 
hundred songs. The accompaniments are musical 
and characteristic, and, in addition to the original 
language or dialect, an excellent English transla- 
tion is in all cases given. 


Farry TaLtes AND Fo.tk tore. By Herschel Wil- 
liams. Illustrated by M. H. Squire. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. Price 60 cts. 

Twelve tales from as many different national 
sources constitute this genial little book. Wel- 
comed by children everywhere. 


ART-CRAFT BOOKS 


Quant OLD Stories. By Marion Florence Lat 
sing. 178 pp. 4!o X 6lo. Illustrated by 
Ginn & Co. Price 35 cts 


Charles Copeland 
Thirty of the best stories of the world for ‘ hil 
Text [lus- 
pen-and-ink children to 


dren to read and act. well written 


trations in good for 


See 


MorTHuer 


volume. 7 X 5los, 


THe OriGInal Goose Ruymes. On 
with fifty full-page illus 
trations in white silhouette. Another similar 
with fifty in black. By J. F. 
Lothrop, Lee & Sheppard Co 


Cue h. 


Goodrids Cc 
Pri e 50 cts 


Individual figures, full of life, grouped to tell 


the stories. Helpful in paper cutting 


INDIAN SKETCHES 


~ ~! 


~ * ‘ 


By Cornelia S. Hulst 
>. Illustrated. 
Co Price 60 cts. 


114 pp 


Longmans, Green & 


“The most beautiful and heroic stories about 
the Indians of the Northwest Territory.” Among 
the illustrations are the great “ Black Hawk,” by 
Lorado Rock, at Rock River, and the fine reliefs 
by MacNeil, illustrating the life of Pére Mar 
quette, in the Marquette Building, Chicago 
NIXIE 


Bunny IN Manners-Lanp 


By Jose pl ( 


Sindelar. 144 pp. 5'o X 7! Illustrated in 
pen-and-ink with tint block by Helen Geral 
dine Hodge, and with music by Alys E. Bent 
ley. Beckley, ( ardy ( ompany, Chicago 


Price 40 cts. 


a good deal of 


and tame, and 


An entertaining story, carrying 


information about bunnies, wild 
inculeating indirectly something of social ethics 


and morality. 


Lilian E. Talbert 


Illustrated admirably with 


Tne Expression Primer. By 
122 pp. 5 X 7 
drawings in pencil (with a tint of color in many 
cases) by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Ginn & Co 

" Price 30 cts. 

book 


and 


this 
force 


Partly owing to the illustrations 


teaches “expression” with unusual 


charm. 


Edited hy 
Is6 pp. 6 X 9 
State College of Agricul 


CorneLL Rurat Scnoout LEAFLET 
Alice G. McCloskey Vol. 6 
Illustrated. N. ¥ 
ture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A rich source book for lessons in nature stud 
and elementary agriculture. 
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Tue Apprenticesuie Buuietin. Vol. V. Pub- 
lished by the School of Printing, North End 
Union, Boston. Price $1.00. 


Full of helpful 


suggestions and solid instruction for all who have 


4 model school publication. 
to do with printing as a manual art. 


Work AND PLtay Witn Numbers. By George 

Wentworth and David E. Smith. 144 pp. 

5 & 7o. Illustrated in black-and-white and 

color. Ginn & Co 

\ pretty little book that makes first work with 

numbers look as attractive to a child as first work 
with words. 


Price 35 cts. 


ScHooL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Cuitp. By W. H. Holmes, Superintendent 
of Schools, Westerly, R. 1. 212 pp. 5% &X 
Bly The Worcester, Mass. 


Price $2.00. 


Davis Press, 


Presents the various plans for dealing with chil- 
dren as individuals, rather than as mere members 


of classes. 


and Puncruation. By Adele 
Adele M. Smith, Publisher, Phila- 
Illustrated 


Proor-READING 
M. Smith 
delphia. 184 pp. 5!o X 7! 
Price $1.25 net 

" \ book for schools in which proof-reading and 

a general knowledge of the processes involved in 

the preparation for printing are made a part of 

the curriculum,” including type-founding, com- 
position, paper-making, half-tone and line en- 
graving. A well made and useful volume 

REPLANNING SMALL 
Six typical studies 
Huebsch, N. Y. 

Helpful in guiding any movement for civic 
betterment. 


Cities. By John Nolen 
Illustrated B W. 


Price $2.00. 
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MOTTO : 


‘*T will try to make thzs piece of work my best ’”’ 


OCTOBER CONTEST 
Columbus Day Problems 


AWARDS 


First Prize: German Silver Drawing Instruments 
and Badge with Silver Decoration. 
Elizabeth M. Goerzen, X, Anaheim, California. 


Second Prize: Box of Water Colors, and Badge 
with Silver Decoration. 

Ethel M. Downs, VIII, So Hadley Falls, Mass 

Edward C. Edgarton, X, Flourton, Pa 

Ralph K. England, VIII, Albany, N. ¥ 

Raymond Mathemey, IV, Pueblo, Colo 

Clara G. Walker, V1, Pueblo, Colo 


Third Prize: Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, 
and the Badge. 

George Brown, IX, Holyoke, Mass 

Willie Herraniemi, IV, Laurium, Mich. 

Agnes L. Johnston, VIII, Flourton, Pa. 

Margaret I. Kirtland, VIII, Albany, N. Y 

Rose Quesnel, VIII, So. Hadley Falls, Mass 


Fourth Prize: Badge of the Guild 

Percy Dingle, VI, Calumet, Mich 

Sara Eustice, VII, Flourton, Pa 

Edna Hill, [1V, Laurium, Mich. 

Carl Irwin, VI, Pontiac, Mich. 

Gertrude Russell, VIII, So. Hadley Falls, Mass 
Joe Shultz, VI, Calumet, Mich. 

Henry W. Stork, VIII, Albany, N. ¥ 

Gladys Thompson, VIII, Albany, N. ¥ 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Ernest Berger, VI, Faribault, Minn. 

Hazel Brown, VII, So. Hadley Falls, Mass 

Charlie W. Calehaur, V, Faribault, Minn 

Florence M. Frye, VIII, So. Hadley Falls, Mass 
Eleanor P. Furminger, VIII, So. Hadley Falls, Mass 
Burnham Gage, V, Groton, Mass 

Charles Gerselman, VI, Oreland, Pa 

Edna Hill, IV, Laurium, Mich. 

Edna Lockwood, VIII, Pontiac, Mich 

Bertha McCauley, V, Oreland, Pa 

Earl McCauley, VI, Oreland, Pa 

John Moorhead, VIII, Albany, N. Y. 

Lena Palma, IV, Oreland, Pa. 
Joseph Pollock, V, Oreland, Pa. 
Julius Schmnell, V, Flourton, Pa. 
Christian Shannon, V, Flourton, Pa. 








For Your 
December Work 


Calendar Contest 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Offers the following prizes for Good Schoo! 


Work Submitted During the Month 
of December, 1912 


For the most beautiful design for a Calendar 
ior a whole or a part of the year 1913 


OPEN TO ALL GRADES FROM IV THROUGH 
FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL, INCLUSIVE 


ONE FIRST PRIZE: One Box Frost & Adams Nicke! 
plated Drawing Instruments, No. 4445, and the 
Badge with Silver Decorations. 

FIVE SECOND PRIZES: Each, One Set Frost & 
Adams Water Color Box, No. 2, and the Badge 
with Silver Decorations 


TEN THIRD PRIZES: Each, a Miniature Master 
piece in Frame, and the Badge of the Guild. 


TWENTY OR MORE FOURTH PRIZES: Each, a 
Badge of the Guild. 


FORTY OR MORE HONORABLE MENTION: 
Each, a Recognition Card. 


The specimens must be the original work of 
children, must have the date when made, the pupil's 
name, age, grade, and post-office address on t! 
back, and must be sent to Henry Turner Bailey, 
North Scituate, Mass. They should arrive at Nort! 
Scituate on or before January 1, 1913. Send on! 
the best work, never more than five specimens from 
a school. Be sure to have the required informatio 
on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, 
one cent per ounce. Work receiving a reward b 
comes the property of THe Scnoou Arts Pvus.is! 
ING Company. Other work will be returned upon 
request when accompanied with sufficient postag: 
The awards will be made and the prizes will! b 
distributed within two weeks. Awards will be a: 
nounced in the February number. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


NORTH SCITUATE, MASS. 




















